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For the Companion. 


A CENTLEMAN. 


The horse-car stopped at a crossing, and a 
news-boy jumped on the platform. 

“Have a Times, Inquirer, Press?” 

“T’ll.take a Times,” said one of a group of 
school-girls. 

“O Jenny!” said another. 
monster!” 

An old gentleman who was reading 
glanced up from his pamphlet. The news- 
boy was a dwarf, and a hunchback. His 
face, which was bent back on his shoul- 
ders, twitched suddenly at the girl’s 
words, but he did not look toward her, 
as he stood waiting for his money. The 
old gentleman’s grave look of rebuke an- 
gered the girl. 

“Tt makes me s.ck!” she said, with a 
look of disgust. ‘The conductor ought 
not to allow him to come on board.” 

The boy turned and looked at her stead- 
ily. Everybody on the car expected a 
torrent of vile abuse, but he said, gent- 
ly,— 

“Tf the Beast was not here, the people 
on the car would not appreciate the 
Beauty at her real value,” and then bow- 
ing to her, he went out, amid the smiles 
of all the passengers. 

The old gentleman—wno was a well- 
known physician, Dr. Avery — followed 
him, but he was already out of sight. 

“Who is that boy ?” he asked the con- 
ductor. 

“His name’s Willy, and his route is on 
this street. I don’t know anything more.” 


“From such a little 


“He has an educated voice, and he 
showed good breeding and sense just 
now.” 


“No doubt. The other news-hoys call 
him ‘Gentleman Bill.’ Everybody likes 
him. We conductors give him the free- 
dom of the cars on this street.” 

A few days afterwards, Dr. Avery was 
on acar late in the evening, when Willy 
came in, carrying a large bundle of pa- 
pers. He sold none, and turned to go 
out, looking discouraged and anxious. 

Dr. Avery stopped him, drew out a pa- 
per, and handing him a piece of silver, 
said, ‘‘Never mind the change.” 

“No, thank you,” said the boy, smil- 
ing, as he gave it to him. 

“Why not, young independence ?” 

“T don’t need alms, sir. I really get on ‘ 
very well. And if I did”— 

“You would not take it ?” 

“It would be the hardest thing I ever had to do. 
Good-evening, sir!” and touching his cap, the 
little hunchback swung himself off the car. 

Dr. Avery after that often met the boy, who 
puzzled and interested him. There was nothing 
morbid in him; he was always ready with a laugh 
or a merry answer. His voice was controlled and 
gentle, and there was a fine courtesy, a tact, a 
delicate feeling, in all his words, that we do not 
find sometimes in those who call themselves gen- 
tlemen. In spite of the boy’s wretched clothes 
and patched shoes, Dr. Avery found himself talk- 


ing to him as to an equal, and always thought of | 


him as his little friend. 

Late one night, when it was storming heavily, 
he met him, trudging down Chestnut street. 

“You have a hard life, my boy,” he said, kindly. 

‘Not so hard as you think, sir,” he said, cheer- 
fully. ‘I am never sick an hour. ThenI do a 
better business than other boys because of—this,” 
glancing down at his deformed body. 

“oar 

The doctor was confused for a minute. 

‘‘Have you any plans, Willy? Do you ever 
look forward >” 

“Yes. Oh, I have it all planned out! If I 
could save enough to start a street-stall of books 
and papers, then after a year or two I would be 
able to open a shop, and then a big store. Some 
men who began that way in Philadelphia have 
become publishers, and live in beautiful houses of 
their own.” 

“Hillo! Do you care for fine houses ?” 

‘Not for myself, sir.” 

He became suddenly silent, and at the corner 
of the next street said, “‘Good-night!” and ran 
away. 


A moment later, Dr. Avery heard cries and 


shouts in the direction which Willy had taken; | teaching and sewing, to support them, and at last | Willy, while he clung to her, and then said, 
but such things are common in a great city. He | died, leaving Willy in charge of his little sister. 


hurried home. 
The next morning, looking over the paper, he 
| read: 


“A little hunchback news-boy, known as ‘Gentle- 


| 


“And vour name? 

“My father was Charles Gilbert.” 

Dr. Avery drew his breath quickly. 
Charles Gilbert in Savannah long ago. 


“T knew 
No won- 


man Will,’ was knocked down by a run-away horse | der your voice seemed familiar, and that I was 
drawn to you so strongly. But you are my friend | 
for your own sake, ny boy.” 
That evening Dr. Avery sent a long despatch to 
lawyer in Savannah, where he had once lived | 


| last night. 
| tal. 


Dr. Avery was soon beside the cot on which the 
| misshapen little body was laid. 


Dr. Johns pronounced the injuries mor- 
The lad was taken to the Penn Hospital.” 


| Willy looked up, trying to smile. “It is not so 


| bad as they say, is it? I can’t dienow! I have 
too much to do.” 
“What have you to do, my boy? Let me be 


your friend; let me help you, if I can.” 

“T thought you would come, maybe. I haven't 
anybody to come. 
but they couldn’t do anything now.” 

“T have come, you see. Tell me what I can do, 
my boy.” 

The lad waited until the nurse had passed his 
cot, and then whispered,— 

“It’s Letty, sir. She is my sister. I have her 
| out with a farmer’s wife near Media. She goes to 

school there. It takes all I can make to pay her 
| board and buy her clothes. I like to see her look 
|nice.”” His mind began to wander, and he began 
| to mutter at intervals. 
“Tf could start the stall—the shop—a carriage 
| for Letty.” 

The doctor was forced to leave him. When he 
came back in the afternoon, he was rational, and 
when the doctor wished to go for his sister, 
said,— 

“No, don’t bring Letty here. She mustn’t know 
how poorIlam. When I go out on Sundays to 
| see her I have my good suit on. She calls me a 
| ‘swell.’ Yes, she does,” laughing, but with the 
tears in his eyes. ‘‘I went once with some papers 
to a Quaker boarding-school for girls near town, 
sir. They were such lovely young ladies, I al- 
ways thought I’d send Letty there when I could 
get the money. But now”— 

Dr. Avery found out his story by degrees. He 
and Letty were the children of a planter near 
Savannah. Their mother was in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the war. Her husband was killed, her slaves 








| 


| 


The boys are good friends, | 





a 





and still had business interests. He took two of | 
the principal surgeons in the city to examine 
Willy. | 

When they had gone out for consultation, the 
boy lay, holding his hand, watching the door, 
breathing quick and hard. 

‘Do you want to live, Willy? 
a hard life, my child.” 

“Oh no, no! I did not think it hard! 
so much to do for Letty !” 

“Had you never any plans for yourself?” 

The boy turned his gray eyes thoughtfully on 
him. They filled with slow tears. 

“T used to think—-if I could be a scholar—a 
gentleman, like my father—but”— | 

“If you do not live, my boy,” said his friend, | 
trying to reconcile him to death, ‘God will take 
care of you. This poor body will not be against 
you any longer.” 

“It is not against me here!” said Willy, vehe- 
mently. “It is not me. Everybody knows that. 
If God will only give me the chance to do some- | 
thing in the world, the body won’t stand in my 
way.” He muttered after a while again, “It is 
not me.” | 

Dr. Avery was called out to hear the verdict of 
the surgeons. When he came back Willy gave 
one look at him and sank back, covering his face. 

“There is still a chance, my boy, though but a 
slight one. I think it best to tell you the exact 
truth. Morning will decide. Would it comfort | 
you to have Letty with you? I have brought her 
to town.” | 

“Yes! yes! It doesn’t matter now that she 
knows I am a poor little newsboy.” | 

Letty was a sturdy, red-cheeked little woman, 
whose every word showed a heart full of love and 


You have had 


I have 





and property were gone. She struggled for years, ‘a head full of good sense. She petted and soothed | 


| death. 


cheerily ,— 

‘Now, dear, you must go to sleep. 
not going to dic. The doctors don’t know how 
strong you are. The nurse says I may sit here 
and hold your hand, and in the morning give you 
your breakfast.” 

For days the boy lingered between life and 
One morning, after the doctors had made 
their examination, his old friend came to him and 
taking his hand solemnly, said: ; 


You are 


“Willy, God has given you the chance 
you asked for to do something in the world. 
You will live.” 

When he was able to be removed, Dr. 
Avery took the children to his own house. 
He laid before Willy a statement of his 
father’s affairs that he had received from 
Savannah, which showed that enough could 
be rescued from the wreck of his estate to 
yield a small income for the children. 

It proved to be enough to educate Let- 
ty at the Quaker school to which Willy 
dreamed of sending her, and to give him 
a thorough training in college and the law- 
schools. 

They both always ‘‘came home,” as they 
had learned to call Dr. Avery’s, in the 
vacations. When Willy came back at the 
end of his course, with the highest record 
of his class, he said to his old friend,— 

“All that I am or may be in life, I owe 
to you.” 





“No, my boy. I never should have 
noticed you more than any other of the 
hundreds of newsboys but for the honor, 
self-control and good-breeding that you 
showed. <A true gentleman will be a gen- 
tleman in any and all circumstances in life. 
God helped you to keep yourself separate, 
and above all the hard circumstances.” 

Willy’s eyes grew dim. ‘If my friends 
and God can see the man inside of the ‘lit- 
tle monster,’ I am satisfied,” he said. 

His dream in life does not seem unlikely 
to be realized. It is character that wins 
and tells. 
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THAT FIVE DOLLARS. 


A Christmas Story for Girls, 
“Emmy, it’s gone!” 
*O Cora, it can’t be! 

looked.” 

“Yes, I have. See the state of this 
room! I knew from the first that it was 
of no use to turn the bureau-drawers up- 
side down, but I did it just to satisfy you. 
I am positive that I saw that five-dollar bill in 
my pocket-book last night when I wrote to Cousin 
Adeline to send me the volume of poems for Mrs. 
Reese; and I didn’t open it again until you came 
in here with me half an hour ago.” 

“But you don’t really think”—Emmy paused. 

“Yes, I do,” said Cora, very decidedly. ‘*‘Who 
else could have taken it? She was sitting by me 
last night at the study-table when I opened my 


You haven't half 


| pocket-book to take out the dollar to send to 
| Cousin Adeline, and of course she saw the five- 


dollar bill. And you say that you saw her com- 


| ing out of this room early this morning”— 


“Oh, but I don’t accuse her of anything,” in- 
terrupted Emmy, looking greatly distressed. 

“But what business had she in here!” asked 
Cora. ‘You know very well that she never calls 
onus. No; it is plain enough to me that she came 
in here to take the five dollars. She is dreadfully 
poor, and I suppose she wanted some Christmas 
money.” 

“But you won’t expose her, Cora? Think how 
shocked Mrs. Reese would be !” 

“Of course she would be shocked; it is enough 
to shock anybody. But I know she wouldn’t ap- 
prove of my shielding a thief. Every girl in the 
school may expect to be robbed if the thief is not 
exposed. But I sha’n’t say anything about the 
matter to Mrs. Reese until I have more proof.” 

“How will you”—began Emmy; but she was 
interrupted by the opening of the door and the 
entrance of three girls dressed for walking. 

“Here we are!” cried Lulu Forbes, the tallest 
and brightest of the trio. “Why,” in a tone of 
surprise, as she saw the distressed faces of the 
two girls on the bed, “‘what’s the matter? Aren't 
you going to the store ?” 

“No,” answered Cora; “and Iam sorry I sent 
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out my invitations so soon, for I can’t have atts 
‘spread,’ after all.” 

“No spread!” cried the three 
“Q Cora!” 


voices in chorus, 


“T know it’s a great disappointinent, and I feel 
dreadfully about it; particularly as ve made so 
many promises. But it can’t be helped.” 

“But why you changed your 
asked Ellen Drury. 

“Well, I suppose I must tell you the reason 
why I have to give up all idea of anything of the 
sort,” “But | want you all to promise 
won't say a single word about it.” 


” 


have mind ? 


said Cora. 
that vou 


“We won't breathe it!” said the three girls, 
greatly excited. 
“The five dollars has been stolen,” said Cora, 


slowly and solemnly. 
“Stolen!” said Lulu Forbes, while EK Hen Drury 


and Hattie Wainwright stared, speechless, at | 
Cora. 
“Yes; when Emmy and I came up here half an 


hour ago to get ready to go to the store, 1 took 
out my pocket-book, which I had left in the top 
drawer of my bureau, and found it empty.” 

“But are you sure the money the 
pocket-book ? Perhaps you hid it in your hand- 
kerchief-box, or” — 

“T know it was in the pocket-book,” mterrupted 
Cora, impatiently; ‘and besides, Emmy and I 
have thoroughly searched every bureau-drawer.” 

“But you don’t suspect any one, No 
one in this school is a thief, and Mrs. Reese has 
had these last fifteen 
years.” 


was in 


Cora? 


same servants for the 


“IT don’t suspect the serrants,” said Cora, in a 
“But Emmy saw Hope Hazen 
this early this 
what was she doing in here ? 


significant tone. 
coming out of 
Now, 
that!” 
“T know she 
Hattie, 
steal.” 
“She is 
said Ellen, 
cent at the store, except for stamps and writing- 
paper. A 
Silver 
Reese's boarding-school for 
was situated, was 


room morning. 


Please answer 


is ugly and dull and awkward,” 


said slowly, “but I don’t think she'd 


dreadfully short of 
“She 


always money,” 


meditatively. never spends a 


Spring, in the 
select 


which Mrs. 
young ladies 


vicity of 


a mere village, consisting of a 


blacksmith’s shop, half-a-dozen 


large 


cottages, and a 
variety 
also postmaster, 
than, 


store, the proprietor of which was 
Ile was a genial, good-tempered 
who was always ready to go to 
“Mrs. 


that several of 


any 


trouble for and knowing 


to remain 


Reese's girls,’ 


them were her 
, he had laid in an unusual 
such “goodies” as 
ticipating a brisk trade. 

A broad simile 
at the 


cotter, 


under 
care during the holidays 
stock of girls most faney, an- 
illumined his face, as, on arriving 
Lulu laid down twenty cents on the 
asked for 


store, 
and two pounds of ginger- 
snaps. 

“T wonder if U'm doin’ my duty in letting vou 
“That 
enough to 
reckon 


girls have so much sweet stuff?" 
little red-headed 
make you al! 


he said. 
girl’s carried 
sick for a week. I 


away 
there’s 
going to be a party up to the sem’nary to-night, 
aint there 

“No,” think not. Do you 
mean to say that Hope Hazen has been here buy- 
liye 


answered Lulu, “I 


goodies ?’ | 
**Vess the hull o’ a five-dollar bill. 
That's the reason I thought you was all goin’ to 
get a treat. But I’m afraid I’ve let the cat out of 
the bag. Don’t tell on me.” 
The girls exchanged glances of significance, and 
there was a triumphant expression on Cora’s face, 


spent 


as she whispered to Emmy, 
“There ! 


my money ? 


are you convinced now 
She 


that she stole 
, that I was 
a spread and determined to be before 


heard, in some way 

going to give 

me.” 
Poor 


little Hope! She knew nothing of the | 
hard things that were being said against her, and 
she was feeling happier than for a long time past. 
She had forgotten all her troubles in the pleasure 
of carrying out a little plan of which she had 
thought almost constantly for several days. | 
being loved—this poor 
and in all the wide world the only 
one who seemed to care for her was her brother, 
a young doctor, who was struggling to build up a 
practice in a little Western town far away 

He knew nothing of the slights to 
little sister was subjected, nor of her lack of 
friends. Her letters were always bright and 
cheerful, for she knew that her brother had much 
in his life to sadden and discourage him, and she 


She was so desirous of 
little orphan 


which his 


would not distress him by recounting the trials 
she was daily called upon to undergo. 
She had heen sorry on first coming to Mrs. 


Reese’s to find that she was to occupy alone : 
small room at some distance from that of any one 
else; but she had learned to be very thankful for 
the seclusion which permitted her to sob out the 
burden of her heart every night unheard. 

She was homely —there was no doubt about that. 
Her hair was red, her features were insignificant, 
and her complexion was disfigured by freckles and 
tan. She was awkward, too, and very shy. But 
she had one of the Kindest hearts in the world, 
and her young companions would have discovered 
this had they only cultivated her a little. But 
they did not think it worth while. 

The girls at Silver Spring Seminary were not 
different from other girls. They did not mean to 
be either unkind or ungenerous to Hope; but find- 
ing her shy and reserved, they made no effort to | 


| sight of 
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know her better, and treated her with an indiffer- 
ence which caused her, like a little turtle, to draw 
more closely into her shell, while she wondered if 
the day would ever, ever come when they would 
like her. 

She was sitting at her desk 
when the girls came in from the store, and her 
face lighted up as she heard them run up the stairs 
to their rooms. 


in the school-room 


” 


‘They'll find the notes now, 
she 


she sohloquised, as 
around her shoulders a little 
worsted shawl she wore. ‘I wonder what they’ll 
say? They'll think it strange for me to be giving 
a ‘spread,’ but of course they’ll be ever so 
glad.” 

Just then the supper-bell rang, and Hope went 
to the table, expecting to see smiles on the faces 
of her young companions, and perhaps to receive 
a cheery nod from Lulu or Emmy. But she was 
doomed to disappointment; for a strange silence 
and solemnity pervaded the supper-table. At first 
Hope was unable to account for it, but at length 
concluded it was due to the presence of Mrs. Law- 
ler, who was very strict, and of whom the girls 
all stood in considerable awe. 

But as they filed out into the hall when the meal 
was over, Cora Lennox called to Hope, as she 
was slipping away up stairs. 

“Stop a minute,” she said ; 
a question.” 

Hope, confidently expecting to hear something 
relative to the ‘spread,’ paused obediently. 

“Well?” she said, smiling. 

“Why did you go into my room this morning ?” 
asked Cora. 

“This morning ?” repeated Hope. ‘‘I wasn’t in 
there at all until about an hour or two ago. I 
went in there to leave a note for you and Emmy.” 

“But you went in early this morning—just after 
breakfast,” persisted Cora. 

“No, I did not,” and Hope’s face flushed. 
are mistaken, Cora.” 

‘Very well,” and Cora joined Emmy and Lulu, 
who had been waiting for her at the door of the 
sitting-room. 


drew closer 


“T want to ask you 


“You 


Hope went on up stairs, 
hurt at Cora’s manner 


feeling considerably 
; but she soon forgot her 
annoyance in the pleasure of preparing the table 
for her expected guests. She had asked Mrs. 
Reese to allow the party to take place in an un- 
used room over the parlor, a request which had 
been readily granted; and here Hope had carried 
asmall table, six chairs, some necessary dishes, 
and the bundles she had brought from the store. 

She sang softly to herself as she laid the cloth, 
and unwrapped the tempting-looking parcels, ar 
ranging the fruit with a great deal of taste in a 
pyramid in the centre of the table. 

“Oh, how surprised they'll be!” she said aloud, 

s, having completed her work, she stood off a 
little way to admire the effect. 
child she was, happy in the anticipation of the 
delight of her guests, when they should see the 
elaborate preparations which she had made for 
their pleasure. 

“There, they're coming!” she murmured, as 
she heard footsteps in the hall. But they passed 
by, and all was still again. 

She grew very impatient as the moments slipped 
away, and no one came. 


“I asked them to come at eight,” she said, as 


she walked up and down the room, ‘‘and it must | 


be long after that now.” 

She stole softly out, and looked at the clock in 
the hall at the head of the staircase. The hands | 
pointed to half-past eight. 

“Perhaps they’re reading aloud from some 
story-book,” thought poor little Hope, 
went back into the room again. 
come, though, 

She had eaten scarcely 
now very hungry. 


“They’re sure to 
before long.” 

any supper, and was 
Hler mouth fairly watered at 
the luscious-looking oranges, but she 
conquered her longing to take one, fearing the 
company might come in before she could finish 
eating it. 

“They must come soon now!” she thought, as 
she heard the clock strike nine. But minute after 
minute crept by, and still no one came. 

Poor little Hope! She realized at last that she 
was to have no guests at her banquet; that her 
labor had been in vain, the plan of which she had 
thought so much, an utter failure. 

“O Guy! Guy!” she moaned, as she fell on 
the bare floor in a perfect agony of grief. ‘“O 
Guy, no one loves me but you! Oh dear! oh 
dear!’ 

She cried 
dry ; 
softly 


until the source of her tears was 
and then rising, she blew out the lamp, and 

left the room, 
the well-spread table which had cost her so dearly 
She was pale and heavy-eyed when she appeared 
at breakfast the next morning, and did not ven- 
ture to look at her young companions. But she 
felt the curious gaze with which they regarded 
her, and her sore heart swelled with bitterness 
and new pain. 

As soon as the meal was over, she went up to 


| her own room, and lying down on the bed, strove 


to smother in the pillow her gasping, broken sobs. 


| The sudden opening of the door made her start 


up, fearing to see the contemptuous face of Cora. 
But it was only one of the servants. 

“Mrs. Reese wants to see you in the parlor, 
Miss, right away,” she said, looking with surprise 
at Hope’s flushed face and red eyes. 

‘Very well. Tell her I will be down directly,” 


And then she | 
danced about the table like the simple-hearted | 


as she | 


without giving a glance at | 
. where she soon recovered consciousness, 


| said Hope, rushing to the wash-stand to bathe her 


face. 
She wondered what this command could mean. 
She hoped Mrs. Reese had not noticed her dejec- 
tion, for she felt that it would be terrible to be 
obliged to explain it, and to confess her grief and 
mortification. It was with a very 
that she went slowly down stairs. 
She found Mrs. Reese sitting in the parlor by 
the centre-table, her face wearing an expression of 
great severity. Before her stood Cora, talking 
earnestly, and Miss Delaree and Miss Hopkins 
were sitting near by. On the sofa sat the four 
other girls, whose countenances took on an ex- 
pression of lively interest as Hope advanced tim- 
idly into the room. 
“Stand here by 


heavy heart 


me, Hope,” said Mrs. Reese 


_ « ‘ - | 
‘““Now, Cora, please repeat this very singular story | 


I have just heard.” 
‘A week ago,” said Cora, ‘“‘my mother sent me 
a five-dollar bill, which I decided to use in giving | 
a ‘spread’ on Christmas eve. I had it in my 
| pocket-book, with a one-dollar bill, and night be- 
fore last, when I was writing to my cousin Ade- 
line, I took out the dollar and enclosed it in the 
letter. Hope Hazen was sitting by me at the 
time. The five dollars was then in my pocket- 
| book, and she must have seen it”— 


“No, I didn’t,” interrupted Hope. ‘I”— 
“Hush, Hope!” said Mrs. Reese. ‘Let Cora 


finish her story, and then you may speak.’ 
“Yesterday afternoon, just after dinner,” con- 
tinued Cora, ‘“‘we were all going to the store, and 
Emmy and I went up to our room to get the five 
dollars. But my pocket-book was empty. Then 
Emmy said that she had seen Hope coming out 
|of our room just after breakfast, and’”— 


“But, Cora, surely you don’t think that J stole | you despise me. and will never forgive me. 


your five dollars!” cried Hope, 
startled eyes and crimson cheeks. 

But Cora paid no attention to the question, be- 
yond a shrug of her shoulders, and continued her 
story : 

“We thought that looked very queer. But we 
gave the bureau a thorough search, just to satisfy 
ourselves. Of course, we didn’t find the money ; 


with wide-open, 


} 


walk. 
Farrell asked us if we were not going to have a 
party at the seminary, and said that Hope had 
just spent a five-dollar bill at the store. So then, 
of course, there was no doubt in our minds 
that”— 

“That is enough,” 
“You may sit down, 
may speak.” 

Poor Hope! She had grown deadly pale, and | 
| was trembling so violently that she was obliged | 
to lay a hand on Miss Delaree’s chair to support 
|herself. For a moment she could not speak, so 
great was her agitation. 

“My brother sent me that five dollars!” she 
gasped, at last. ‘Please, please believe me, Mrs. 
Reese!” 

‘You must prove that, my child. 


interrupted Mrs. Reese. 
Cora. Now, Hope, you 


I am sorry 


to say that the circumstances are very much 
against you.” 
| “JT remember now that I did go into Cora’s room | 


” 


yesterday morning,” said Hope, in a low, hesitat- 
ing voice. ‘That is, I put my head in. 
Lawler asked me, as I was going upstairs, 


one of the girls had carried off with hot water. I 
looked in every room for it, and found it at last 
in Lulu’s. I forgot this when Cora asked me if 
I had been in her room.” 

“That does not account for the five dollars,” 
said Mrs. Reese. 

“My brother sent- it to me,” reiterated poor 
Hope. ‘He told me to use it in the way that 
would give me the most pleasure, and—and—I— 
thought that—perhaps if I gave the girls a—a 
treat, they might like me a little better,’ smother- 
ing a sudden sob. ‘I did not know Cora was to 
give one; indeed I did not. And here,” drawing 
a crumpled, tear-stained paper from her pocket, 
“here is—Guy’s letter.” 

Mrs. Reese spread it out on the table, and at the 
first glance, her face cleared as if by magic. 

“IT must read this aloud,” she said. 
to Hope that I should do so. 


but we went to the store, anyhow, just for the | 


| 











I hope Mrs. Reese will appreciate your kind thought 
for her. But why did you send me two bills? The 
book was only a dollar, as I told you it would be. I 
therefore return the five dollars. I hope your Christ- 
mas will be a merry one. I[ will write again soon, 
and tell you of my presents. 

Ever your affectionate cousin, 

ADELINE DUANE.” 

A merry Christmas! As Cora looked from the 
letter to the five-dollar bill, she thought she could 
remember no Christmas-day in her life when she 
had had more reason to be supremely wretched! 
For a long, long time she sat in the school-room, 
struggling with a great temptation. She needn't 
tell about this mistake. No one would ever know 
of it, if she chose to say nothing about it. And 
how could she bear to humble herself, to con- 
fess her carelessness, and to ask pardon for the 
suffering she had caused ? 

The dinner-bell rang, and she went down stairs 
undecided what course to pursue. She ate scarcely 
anything, and as soon as she could, she left the 
table and shut herself up in her own room. There 
she fought her battle out, and at four o’clock de- 
scended the stairs, and going into Mrs. Reese’s 
study, laid the letter on her desk. 

‘I can never forgive myself, Mrs. Reese,” 
she said, in a low, faltering voice; and then, not 
daring to trust herself to say another word, rushed 
out of the study, and ran upstairs to the school- 
room. 

She was sitting there in the dusk, erving deject- 
edly, when the door opened, and Hope came in. 

“Cora!” she said. ‘O Cora, I am so sorry!” 

The next minute they were in each other’s arms, 
sobbing as if their hearts would break. 

“This has been the most wretched Curistmas- 
day of my life,” said Cora, when at last she could 
speak. “I fairly hate myself! And of course 

“Why, I’ve forgiven you already!” said Hope, 
smiling through her tears. ‘And I want you to 
forget all about the whole affair.” 

**You’re an angel!” cried Cora. 
‘Will you do something for me ?” 


“Yes, anything you may ask, Hope. I hope it 


| is something which will show you how really re- 


| pentant I am.” 


While Lulu was buying some cakes, Mr. | T 


} 





“It is. I want you to come to my ‘spread.’ 
There it is, just as I arranged it last night. Come.” 

“T don’t deserve such a treat, Hope.” 

“Never mind that. You go and ask Lulu and 
Emmy and Hattie and Ellen, and I will run and 
see if everything is all right.” 

So the “‘spread” came off after all, and no host- 


| ess was ever happier than little Hope, as she dis- 
pensed the good things with which the table was 





Mrs. | 

ip herding 
. : | time ; 
would look for the small blue milk-pitcher, which 


| loaded. And when she fell asleep that night, it 
was in Cora’s bed, and Cora’s arm was about her 
neck. FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 
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For the Companion. 
QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic 
By C. A. Stephens. 


In Six CHAPTERS.—CuApP. VI. 


Seas. 


The girl’s black eyes opened wide. She looked terri- 
fied, and watched the resolute face of the boy in 
silence, for some moments. 

“Han, you ver’ crus (bold) man,” she said, after a 
but she shook her head gravely. 

Hannibal's idea was that if the Ungitok were gone 


| and the able-bodied men of the tribe were away ona 


hunt, it might be possible to rescue Hiram, and get 
him aboard the hulk, where he thought they might be 


| able to defend themselves. 


He measured off the distance from the hulk to the 


shore, then by signs, endeavored to learn from Coo- 


beseet how far inland it was to where Hiram was 
confined. She understood at once, and counted off 
ten or twelve marks—to show that it was that num- 


| ber of times as far from the shore, as from thg shore 


to the hulk. 

Hannibal concluded that it must be fully fifteen 
miles inland. 

While he was thinking, Coobeseet was examining 


| the lead-pencil again, and marking with it on the 


| board. 


“It is due | 
It is a complete | 


vindication of the charge Cora has brought against | 


her.” 

“Then what became of my five dol” began 
Cora, starting up. But the sentence was never 
finished, for she was interrupted by a sudden stir 
behind Mrs. Reese’s chair, where Hope had taken 
refuge during the reading of the letter, and the 
next instant there was the sound of a heavy fall. 
Poor little Hope had fainted away. 

Two of the servants carried her to her room, 
but she 
felt too weak and ill to speak; and Mrs. Reese, 
leaving orders that she was not to be disturbed on 
any account, left her with Miss Delaree, who vol- 
unteered to sit by her until she felt better. 

The mail had just been brought from the store, 
and Mrs. Reese distributed the various packages 
and letters among the girls, giving Cora a letter 





She appreciated its merits. Hannibal gave it 
to her, having first sharpened it with his knife. 

“Where you come, Hannibal?” she inquired, at 
length. 

“You mean where did I come from?” he asked. 

Coobeseet nodded. 

“TI came from San Francisco, California,” he said. 

“How look San Flancisco?”’ she inquired. 

Thereupon Hannibal told her, as well as he could, 
that it was a great city, full of large houses, with 
many big ships; and that there was little snow or ice, 
and a great number of people. 

The Husky girl listened earnestly, and an almost 
pathetic look of yearning overspread her face. She 
said, thoughtfully, ‘Me innetee negga-mai,”’ meaning 
to convey the idea that she could perceive that her 
people did not amount to very much, adding, “Me 
like go San Flancisco.” 

Hannibal smiled, and wondered inwardly what the 
young Husky would think of San Francisco, and how 
she would look in a Paris hat and dress. He laughed 
aloud. 


Coobeseet looked at him observantly. ‘Han,’ she 


| said, “you good’”’—touching her forehead—‘‘what you 


from her cousin Adeline, which she carried away | 


to the school-room to read at her leisure. 

As she opened it her face paled, and then flushed 
hotly, for enclosed in the sheet was a five-dollar 
bill. 

«What can this mean ?” she muttered. 

The letter explained very clearly : 


“My DEAR CorA,” it ran, “I bought the volume 


of poems, as you requested, and send it by this mail. 


say Inglis?” 
‘Head,’ Hannibal said. 


«Abb ; you good head, Han.” Then with a look of 


| modest assertion, as from conscious merit, she added, 


“Me good head.” She laughed suddenly and held up 
two fingers—from which sign Han understood her to 


|imply that two good heads together might be very 


useful to each other. 
Somewhat embarrassed, he changed the subject and 


| began putting up another present of tobacco. sugar. 


jackets, ete., for them to take to their folks. He also 
got a knife to send to Tolleboo, and made himself as 
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agreeable as he could to Lukulee, who had listened, 
but not to much purpose, to his talk with Coobeseet; 
for she understood scarcely a word of English. 

They remained an hour or two longer; and mean- 
time Hannibal took his resolution to make an effort 
to liberate Hiram. When at length the young Hus- 
kies started to return, he said to Coobeseet,— 

“Me go get Hilum, this night’’—with a motion of 
his hand towards the sun and down to the horizon. 
“You go with me. Tolleboo, he go.” 

He then pointed to a crag on the shore, and told her 
that he should come there, after it had grown dark. 

The girl comprehended at once, but she stood re- 
garding him with a very grave face for some time. 
She seemed undecided. Then, as if making a sudden, 
desperate resolve, she nodded and said, “You come; 
me go,” and immediately set off for the shore, as if 
very much wrought up and disturbed by the thought 
of the expedition. 

Hannibal, himself, was not a little excited; for he 
felt that it was a perilous enterprise, but he could 
think of nothing better. He loaded an old double- 
barreled pistol which he had found in one of the 
chests, and put it, with a knife and a small hatchet, 
in a belt to wear. He also cooked some meat to 
earry, and filled a little sack with bread and sugar. 
These preparations occupied him tiil near night. Not 
long after dusk, he put on some stout boots, and 
getting down on the ice, went off to the shore. 

The evening proved dark and cloudy: a fog was | 
coming in from seaward. Hannibal reached the high | 
rocks on the shore soon after the fog set in, and found 
Coobeseet there, and with her Chamo and another 
Husky boy. “Dis Wudleet,” the girl said. ‘Tolleboo 
no come; he fear. Dis bad night, Hannibal,” she 
added, seeming to be apprehensive of trouble. 

The Husky boys only said, “‘How do, Han!” Wud- 
leet was a stout lad, apparently fifteen or reir 
years old. ‘He know where go,” Coobeseet said. | 
She then spoke to him in her native tongue, and im- 
mediately the boy set off. Han, Chamo, and the 
Husky girl followed. 


Search for Hiram. 


. — ‘ | 
They went on, climbing higher amongst steep, | 


rocky hills, for an hour or more. Then they came to! 
better walking over level, frozen snow which was as | 
hard as ice. 

On their right, to the westward, Hannibal could 
distinguish the outline of a large mountain. After a 
time they appeared to be descending, and came to 
low, evergreen thickets, which Hannibal thought 
were fir or spruce. There was a beaten path through 
the woods. 

At length Hannibal called a halt, and lightened his 
pack a little by giving his companions a lunch of cold 
meat, bread and sugar. 

They went on again for about two hours longer, 
and about midnight entered what looked to Hannibal 
like a great ravine among mountains. 

Coobeseet now said, “No go ver’ far, now.” But it 
had already begun to rain. They were all three tired 
and wet. Coobeseet had given Han to understand 
that there were numbers of natives at the cave- 
houses, mostly old folks, and that they might oppose 
Hiram’s removal. This evidently troubled the girl 
not a little. 

But Hannibal hit on an expedient which involved 
a deceit, but which he thought excusable. He bade 
Coobeseet go boldly in, when they arrived, and say 
that the Ungitok had sent for Hiram to come down 
to the coast, and that he, Hannibal, was his messen- 
ger. 

The girl hesitated, fearful, no doubt, of the conse- 
quences of such a deception when discovered, for 
Ungitok was clearly a dread name with all these Hus- 
kies. 

“Dis bad,” she said, and walked on in silence for 
some distance. Hannibal told her that it was the 
best way, and that there was no other way. 

At last she said, “You right, Han; me say. No 
odder way do.’ But she added, naively, after a mo- 
ment or two, ‘‘Me sorry you bad, Han.” 

It was humiliating to the boy to be told that he was 
“bad,” and by a savage, too; he said nothing, how- 
ever. 

Shortly after they heard dogs barking, and a snarl- 
ing, yelping pack came out to meet them. Wudlect 
and Chamo drove them off with hard blows from their 
seal-spears. On their right now rose a steep hill, and 
the Husky boys soon stopped at what proved to be a 
hole in the hillside, before which was hung up a wide, 
stiff slab of thick walrus hide. An old Husky man 
pushed up the hide, and looked out from under it. 

Coobeseet spoke to him, and probably stated in 
substance what Hannibal had bidden her say. 

The old man was silent. 

Han came forward, and said, simply, “Ungitok,” in 
atone of authority. From several other similar hill- 
side thresholds other Huskies looked forth, demand- 
ing to know what was wanted by the new-comers. 
They were silent when the nature of their errand 
was mentioned. Coobeseet spoke rapidly to them all, 
and learning from them in which cave-house the 
Innet suage (white man) was kept, led Hannibal to 
the door. 

They crept in. The entrance was a hole four or five 
feet high, and led back, under a turf roof, into a large 
room. 

There was no light here. They groped their way. 
At length, the two old Husky women who had ushered 
them inside, uncovered a little hearth, and disclosing 
a few coals, ignited a splint and lighted a stone lamp. 
The dull flame from this partially illuminated a cave 
of considerable extent. 


Coobeseet spoke to the old women, and they pointed 


to another cave-room behind the first, still farther 
back. They looked in, and saw the form of a man 
outstretched on a couch of old skins beside a very 
long slab of stene. The man was asleep; it was 
Penniman. 

Hannibal shook him. “Hite,” he said, “is this you? 
Do you know me?” 

Penniman stirred, and said, querulously, “Let me 
alone!” thinking, probably, that it was some Husky. 

“Wake up, Hite!” Hannibal exclaimed. “I’ve come 
to get you away from here.” 

Hiram sat up and looked wildly around. “O Han!” 
he suddenly cried out. “Is it you, Han? O Han, I’m 
in an awful condition! I’m tied like a dog here to 
this rock, with nothin’ but scraps and soap-grease ter 


eat; and look at my poor eye! My leg’s ben broke, ‘ing their way among the ice-cakes which had floated! He then replied, “Tell Capt. 


too.” apart, showing considerable open water. 
Coobeseet brought in the stone lamp, and set it on They reached the hulk, however, without accident, 
the ground near them. and Hiram was helped up the side. Hannibal then 
Hiram was indeed a pitiable object. His hair was climbed up and held out the line for Coobeseet to 
long and matted; he was wasted in flesh, and his | come up. But she shook her head. She appeared to 
clothes were in dirty rags. Great thongs of leather, be very ill at ease about Ungitok and the oomiak. 
interlaced together, passed from round his body be- 
neath the slab of stone. Plainly he had lost an eye. Me talk. Me say we do right ting.” 
“Who did it?” Han asked, indignantly. | “Come back to-morrow, Coobeseet,” said Hanni- 
“A Husky feller,” said Hiram. ‘He tried to stick | bal. 
his spear into t’other one, too; he tried to blind me. “Spose me no come back, Han?” 
We had an awful fight out here, and they broke my | 
leg in the scrape.” 
Here Hiram burst into tears. ‘An’ 1 don’t ‘blieve 
you can git me away from here now, Han,”’ he sobbed. | 
“Stand up,” said Han. “Let me see if you can walk 
on that foot.” 


“No, Han,” she said. “Me go home to me modder. 


Chamo. 


With this, Chamo and she paddled off for the shore. 
Hannibal stood watching them, leaning on the rail. 
They both paddled well, and seemed to get on quite 
rapidly till more than half-way back to the cove. He 
then got the spy-glass to watch them and thought 
they were all right, when suddenly the oomiak was 
turned violently around, so that Han saw the face 
both of Coobeseet and of Chamo. They were pad- 
dling hard. A moment later the stern of the boat 
rose inthe air. It hung a moment there, then slid 
down out of sight among the ice. 

Hannibal's heart gave a jump. He watched breath. 
lessly for some moments, but he never saw a trace of 
either the boat or its hapless rowers after that. With | 


Plans of Escape. 


He could step, but the broken leg, from having knit 
and healed without splints or surgical assistance, was 
shorter than the other; it was weak, too. 

“LT shall always be a cripple,” lamented Hiram. 
“Oh, if I'd only done as you told me, Han! 

“They wanted ter kill me, too,” continued Hiram, 
“but the women they put in and pushed ‘em off. But 
their big ole boss Husky told ’em to tie me, and keep | 
me here.” a strange sensation of fear and anguish, he dropped 

“Where was Noocena all this time?” Han asked. | the glass. “Hite,” he cried out, sharply, “they’re 

“Oh, she run off! I'd like ter break her neck!” | growned!” 


| you ever saw!” 


cried Hiram, with a weak outburst of wrath. “Han, 
that was the deceitfullest, lyin’est, meanest, wust gal | 


“What better could you expect?” said Hannibal. | 
“A girl who would run off with you like that, on such 
short acquaintance, would run off with the next good- 
looking chap who came around.” 

“IT dunno how you will git me back to the ship,” 
worried Hiram. “TI can’t walk, my leg hurts me so.” 

This was the problem which was disturbing Hanni- 
bal, for Hiram, even in his wasted condition, was a 
rather bulky man. The boy at last turned to Coobe- 


| seet. ‘How take Barliko?” he asked her. 


“* Mikeet, what you say dog?” she replied, after a 
little thought. 

Hannibal had forgotten their dogs and dog-sledges. 
“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘“Coobeseet, you tell Wud- 
leet and Chamo get dog, take Barliko.”’ 

The girl spoke to the boys; they went out, and suc- 
ceeded in catching three dogs, two white ones and a 
brindle one, which growled and snarled like wild 
beasts. Harness and a sledge were also got ready. 

The Husky boys harnessed the three dogs to a 


QUEER NEIGHBORS. 


sledge with thongs of walrus skin, and after consid- 
erable ado and groaning, Hiram was assisted out of 
the cave-house, and loaded on the sledge. 

Coobeseet and the boys tried in vain to catch more 
dogs, but the wily brutes, aware of their intent, 
' skulked away like foxes. 


Escape. 


took the trail back towards the coast. 

But the slush and water grew worse, and on coming 
to the level plain they found it a foot in depth, with 
| hollows even deeper. The dogs were soon distressed, 
| and after a mile or two more, gave out altogether. 
| Wudleet did not spare the cudgel; but blows failed to 

urge them on. They could no longer pull the heavy 
sledge through the deep slush. Hannibal was trou- 
bled; for he knew the necessity of getting on as fast 
as possible. At length, they unharnessed the dogs, 
and then, putting a stick in the draft-line, Han and 
Wudleet pulled together at the load, with Chamo 
hauling tandem ahead and Coobeseet pushing as 
well as she could at the back of the sledge. 

They at last reached a ravine leading down to the 

seashore and came out on the beach. 

The south wind still blew and a singular spectacle 
| was presented by the ice in the bay, which had broken 
| up and wasin motion. The vessels had been carried 
still farther out; they lay at least two miles away, 
and seemed to be aground on the shoals. The ice 
appeared to be going out of the bay; but in places | 
the cakes were circling around in great eddies. | 

Coobeseet looked at the sea for some time. “Dis 
ver’ bad water,” she said at length, pointing to the 
ice-eddies. 

Han was determined to get Penniman off to the 
hulk; they were all very hungry and had no food. 
He told Coobeseet that she and Wudleet must go | 
round into the cove and get one of the oomiaks which 
were hauled up there under a tilt. The boys did not | 
like to touch the boats; and at length Hannibal went } 
with them to the cove. While they were pushing one | 
of the oomiaks into the water, Wudleet stole away 
and went off to some huts further around and within 
, the cove, where Hannibal saw a smoke, 
| Coobeseet seemed somewhat concerned; but she 

and Chamo got into the oomiak with Hannibal. 
They then took Hiram aboard and paddled off, mak- 


| 
| They set off, Wudleet driving the dog-team, and 








Fatigued and sad at heart, Hannibal at last fell 


asleep that night; but only to be awakened after a 
few hours by fresh perils. The south-easterly gale 
had increased, and the ice was going out of the bay 
towards Point Barrow. 
motion; and the thumping and grinding of the heavy 
cakes against their sides was continuous and alarm- 


The hulks were again in 














ing. Some of the shocks were so severe that the 
planking and timbers cracked loudly. 

Nothing could be done to avert this danger; but 
Hannibal filled two buckets with the old ship- 
bread and sugar, thinking that if the hulk were 
crushed, they might escape by jumping down on the 
ice. 

It was a wild night. High as the wind rose there 
was still a drenching mist driving past, low down on 
the water; it was fearfully dark. 

Morning showed them that they were close down to 
the shoals, off the point. The hulks of the Seneca 
and two other vessels were right ahead. Shortly 
after the Taber lunged into a vast accumulation 
of ice-blocks, piled on the shoals, with a terrific 
crash, breaking off her old bowsprit, and causing a 
general overturn of everything movable below. Here 
she stuck fast and was soon inclosed in the ice-pack 
which heaped itself against her to weatherward. 

Off to the west there was blue, open sea. When 
the almost constant fogs opened up, they could now 
see the sun all night, save for about two hours; and 
Hannibal knew that it was near the summer solstice. 

The wind fell during that night, and the next day 
was calm. The hulk remained wedged in there. 


| Though surrounded with ice-blocks, there was yet a 


hot sun on her deck that day. Hiram, pale from his 
long confinement under ground, basked in the sun- 
shine. 

“A Sail.” 

A fortnight dragged by. Then one day they saw a 
sail to westward. Hannibal at once rigged a halliard 
on the old mast and ran up a white piece of cloth to 
the peak, as a signal. 

Next day they saw three more sails; the whalers 
had again arrived in the Arctic. 

On the fourth day after, a bark beat slowly up 
toward the hulks—for the wind was now almost con- 
stantly north-east—and coming to, a mile below the 
shoals, dropped her anchor. The crew had seen Han- 
nibal’s signal. A boat came off from her and rowed 
up to the edge of the ice-pack. An officer stood up 
and hailed them. 

“On board there! who are you?’ he shouted. 

Hannibal replied, “We are from the Richard Wise. 
We've been up here all winter. Can you take us off 
and take off the oil and bone we've saved?” 


“Come down over the ice and go aboard us,” said ! 


the mate. ‘We'll see, then.” 

Hannibal reflected a moment. ‘What ship is it, 
and who is captain?” he asked. 

“The Kolona of Honolulu, Capt. Berryman,” was 
the reply. 

Hiram wanted to go aboard without further parley; 
but Hannibal said, “No, let’s make our bargain firsi.” 


Berryman to come 
aboard and look at our bone and oil.” 

The bout returned to the bark; and in the after- 
noon her captain came up to the hulk. He was as- 
tonished to hear Hannibal's story. After some talk, 
he expressed his willingness to take the bone and oil 
off the Taber. The whalers were not doing very well 
that vear. 

“On what terms?” said Hannibal. 

The captain agreed to take the stock out and give 
Hannibal one-third of what it brought at Honolulu. 
Hannibal agreed to this; and before the captain went 
back he had the agreement written down on paper 
and signed. With his paper in his pocket, he went 
on board the Kolona, with Hiram, next day. 

At Honolulu, the bone and oil from the Taber sold 
for a little more than eleven thousand dollars. One- 
third of this amounted to about thirty-eight hundred. 
From Honolulu, Hiram and Hannibal took passage 
home to San Francisco, by steamer. 

—_— a. toe st 


ABSENT. 
We speak of a Merry Christmas, 
And many a Happy New Year 
But each in his heart is thinking 
Of those that are not here. 
—Lonafellow. 
~@> 


For the Companion. 


THE OLDEST AMERICAN HOUSES. 


Santa Fé is said to be the oldest city in America. 
That the statement is not true would be hard to 
prove, because the question of its origin and age is 
wrapped in mystery. 

When Coronado explored Mexico in 1542, he found 
many Indian pueblos on the Rio Grande River, and 
speaks of several which must have been near the 
present location of Santa Fé. The one which it is 
generally supposed was on its precise site was called 
Tequa, and at that time stretched along its river- 
banks for six miles. Coronado reported that he found 
here a beautiful and fertile valley, under high culti- 
vation by the Indians. 

This was in 1542. Visiting Santa Fé to-day it is 
hard to realize, ancient as the old ruins look, that one 
can really be gazing on walls which Coronado saw 
nearly three centuries and a half ago. 

It is still harder to realize what must have been the 
oppressions and cruelties which have brought about 
the present degraded and wretched condition of the 
Indians whose ancestors formerly occupied and culti- 
vated the whole valley. That a race which, over three 
hundred years ago, had reached comfort and success 
in agricultural and pastoral occupations, should be 
to-day an abject, supine, wretched race of beggars, 
is a melancholy comment on the injustice they have 
received. They did not sink without struggles. 

In 1680 they drove out all the Spanish settlers, and 
all the Roman Catholic priests; pulled down most of 
the churches, and—pathetic and significant act—cov- 
ered up and concealed, so far as they could, every 
mine in the country. Only too well they knew that it 
was to the presence of these precious metals that they 
owed all their sufferings. 

For twelve years they held their own, but in 1692 
they were again conquered, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment reéstablished. After the last great battle in this 
contest, four hundred young Indian men and maid- 
ens are said to have been distributed as slaves in the 
Spanish families. 

After this, there were from time to time revolts 
and insurrections, but each one only plunged the un- 
fortunate Indians into deeper misery. 

Santa Fé, being the seat of Government, was always 
the point of attack, the chief centre of strife, and 
very terrible scenes have been enacted there. As 
late as 1837, a Mexican Governor, who had ruled with 
great severity, and laid oppressive and unjust taxes 
on the Indians’ crops, was murdered by them under 
circumstances of tragic horror. 

Several of the pueblos, united together, had raised 
an army, and marched on Santa Fé. Underrating 
their force, the Governor went out to meet them, and 
was beaten back. He then attempted to treat with 
them, but they would hold no parley, and as he was 
returning to the city, he was captured. His head was 
cut off, and kicked like a foot-ball from camp to canip. 
They then put it on a pole, and set it up defiantly 
within a few rods of the city walls. 

The secretary in whose handwriting the obnoxious 
decrees had been promulgated, they treated with 
subtle cruelty, sparing his life, but cutting off both 
his hands, and setting him free, with the taunt that 
he would not any longer write orders for tyrants. 

At night three brave Mexican women stole out of 
Santa Fé, found the Governor’s body, wrapped it in a 
blanket, and buried it in the cemetery, now deserted, 
on the hill north-east of the Plaza. 

This was the last struggle the Indians made. They 
were soon subdued, and remained peaceable till they 
came, with the rest of the New Mexico citizens, under 
the government of the United States in 1846. 

There is still standing in Santa Fé one building 
which has been the home of the most prominent per- 
sons, and the scene of the most important events, 
through all these vicissitudes of the city and its gov- 
ernment. It is still called, as it was called when it 
was built, in 1581, “The Palace.” Anything less like 
a palace could hardly be conceived of. It is a low 
adobe building, one story high, with a verandah run- 
ning its entire length. It makes the north wall of 
the Plaza, and in it are still the Governor’s home, and 
all the offices of the Government; the United States 
and territorial court-room, libraries, Congress halls, 
ete. It has been so often repaired that it has lost 
much of its ancient look; but the massive walls*and 
heavy hewn beams remain unchanged, and will, no 
doubt, bear their mute witness to its antiquity fora 
century or more to come. 

The Plaza on which it fronts is two and a half 
acres square, well-shaded, provided with seats, and, 
commanding a view of all the life there is in the town, 
it is the best possible point from which to gather an 
| impression of Santa Fé. Sitting there, looking at the 
| Governor’s old palace on the north, and the row of 

smart Jew shops on the south, at the low and half- 
crumbling mud-walls and houses, and the big new 
| brick and wooden buildings cropping out here and 
there, and overtopping everything, one sees an effect- 
ive picture of the clashing of the new and the old, 
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It is the new that suffers most by the contrast. | 
The long, low adobes, with their lines of absolute 
simplicity, and their soft yellow-gray color, seem 
far more dignified than the modern high, square, | 
bay-windowed, turretted, jig-saw finished wooden | 
building, or even the substantial brick one, with | 
copings and facings of different colors. Contrasts 
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Adjoining it is the house of the Christian Broth- 
ers, au order of the Catholic Church. This build- 
ing is also of adobe, but so firmly built and skill- 
fully treated that it has the appearance of stone. 

The altitude of Santa Fé is a little over seven 
thousand feet. Its winters are sunny and mild; 
a little snow falls occasionally, but it never lies 

long, and the air is exceptionally dry. 
Invalids not injuriously affected by so high 
an altitude would probably get in Santa Fé 
the best winter climate to be found 
in the whole of that plateau, just 








no less marked will 
he seen in the pass- 
ers-by in the streets. 
The successions are ] 
almost fantastic; vist 
time seems playing 
at phantasmagoria 
while one watches 
them. 

Close on the heels vat 
oftwodapper young 
Americans in a bug- 
vy, With survey- 
ing instruments and 
charts in their 
hands, comes a Oui 
Mexican cart, creep- 
ing along, drawn by oxen; its wheels are circles 
of solid wood, sections of tree-trunks, roughly 
hewn, with an irregulariy shaped hole in the cen- 
tre, in which creaks the rough-hewn axle. 

The driver is in rags and dirty, but he wears a fine 
oroad-brimmed sombrero, with a roll of twisted 
silver wire and straw around the crown; and as 
he goes he sings a lilting song to himself, or whis- 
ules softly, or takes a nap in his cart, and he 
would not change places with the hard-working 
young surveyors if he could. 

Sauntering through the Plaza, and looking cu- ! 
riously, with furtive glances, at strangers, come | 
his sweetheart and her friend. They wear trail- | 
ing cotton gowns, sweeping a foot behind them, 
and begrimed half-way up the skirt with the im- 
palpable, ineradicable Santa Fé dust; they would 
feel humiliated to lift them, and to wear them 
short would be disgrace. 

To be unconsclous of dirt, superior to it, is dig- 
nity. On their heads they wear gay shawls, black 
with gaudy flowers, or white striped like a rain- 
bow. With one hand they hold the shawl-folds 
firm over their mouths, their soft, but passionate 
black eyes gleaming out of the triangular open- 
ing above, as from the bars of a prison-window. 
They are used to only half-seeing; for the few 
windows they have in their houses are without 
glass, and shut off from the street by jail-like 
gratings of close-set wooden rails. 

Behind them comes, with brisk step and erect 
carriage, an American woman, the wife or sister, 
perhaps, of some officer of the fort garrison. She 
is dressed in the last Paris style; nothing escapes 
her eyes; as she passes the sauntering Mexican 
damsels she glances disdainfully at their dusty 
trains; and they in turn speak scornfully to each 
other of her needless uncovering of her ankles. 

In a few moments, to complete the human pan- 
oruna, there go stalking along outside the plaza 
paling a group of Pueblo Indians, bareheaded, 
wrapped in scarlet blankets. The dignity of their 
bearing and the grace of their drapery put both 
Mexican and American to shame. 

Nothing can be finer. Roman senators in togas 
never folded their arms better, or stood straighter. 
They make for the shops. They have walked all 
the way in from their village, twelve miles or 
more, having made a little money by selling some 
of their pottery. They have come in to spend the 
last dollar of it. 

The two most interesting ruins in Santa Fé are 
the San Miguel Church and an old building oppo- 
site it, called the Indian House. This is undoubt- 
edly the oldest house in America. It is a rough, 
two-story adobe, with a low, narrow door, and 
with windows like port-holes. The logs that hold 
up the dirt roof show no signs of decay, and the 
building is yet used as a tenement-house. 

The church is also of adobe, but built on a 
foundation of small stones laid in mortar, which 
is the reason of its wonderful preservation. It 
was first built in 1640, was partially destroyed by 
the Indians in their revolt in 1680, and built up 
again in 1710. An inscription, roughly carved on 
one of the beams of the gallery, says that this 
was done by the Marquis de la Penuela, through 
his agent, Don Angustin Flores Vergara. The 
interior of the church is still in tolerable repair, 
and service is held in it. 
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/EST AMERICAN HOUSES. 


east of the Rocky Mountains, which has come to | 


be considered the Sanitarium in America for pul- 
monary diseases. H. H. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Ile who has found a new star in the sky 
Is nots i te as one who finds 

«d friend; the stars must die, 

y are eatures of the su 1d winds; 

But Friendship throws her flrm sheet-anchor deep, 
Beside the shores of eternity. —Paul Hayne. 
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THE SHORT SESSION. 

Congress meets each year for its regular session 
on the first Monday in December. Since the terms 
of all the members of the House of Representa- 
tives and of one-third of the Senators expire on 
the 3d of March, in alternate years, one annual 
session out of every two must come to an end on 
the 4th of March. 

The difference in the two dates is easily accounted 
for. As the term of a new Congress does not 
begin until noon on the 4th of March, it is held, | 
as a matter of convenience, and in order to gain 
one day more for the session, that the 3d of March 
does not end until noon on the 4th. 

All the legislative business of the year, then, | 
must be done in the short space of three months ; 
and even this time is shortened by the habit of 
Congress to take a vacation of a week or ten days 
during the holidays. Fortunately, the committees 
are all formed, and the work to be done is fairly 
well laid out. Bills have been reported at the | 
previous session, and are ‘‘on the calendar” for 
instant action whenever those who have measures | 
in charge can persuade the House to take them | 
up. 


Nevertheless, there are fourteen or fifteen regu- 
lar appropriation bills, nearly all of which must 
he passed during this short session, whether any 
general laws are considered or not. Some of these 
appropriation bills necessarily consume much 
time, particularly the “legislative,” the “sundry 
civil,” the “deficiencies,” and the “river and har- | 
bor” bills. 

In the first of these bills are appropriated all 
the sums necessary to pay the salaries of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial officers of the Gov- | 
ernment; the second provides for a great variety 
of expenditures; the third makes provision for 
expenses which must be met, although Congress | 
had not previously provided for them; the fourth 
appropriates money for improving rivers and har- 
bors in all parts of the country. 

Then, a long debate, perhaps a political wrangle, 
may not improbably occur over the post-office 
appropriation bill, or the army,—still more prob- 
ably over the navy appropriation bill. Usually 
the bills relating to the diplomatic and consular 
service, Indians, pensions, the military and naval 
academies, fortifications, and the department of 
agriculture, slip through without much opposition 
or discussion. 

It will be seen from this list that there is a heavy 
mortgage on the time of Congress during this | 
short session; and considering how very little the 
two houses accomplished during the eight months’ | 


session which ended in August last,—not, how- | 





| pointed if it can discover, in-March next, any 
| appreciable result of the session in the way of 
useful legislation. 

| Should we attempt to give a list of the subjects 
to which Congress might profitably direct its 
jattention, we should speedily exhaust both our 
‘own space and the patience of our readers. To 
'yefer to one class of subjects only: unless taxa- 
j tion and revenue be reduced in some way, the 
‘country will come, within a year, to the point 
where it can pay off the public debt only by buy- 
ing its own bonds at a premium of ten per cent. 
or more. 

The same excess of revenue is sapping the 
foundations of the national bank system. It is 
putting before Congress an almost irresistible 
temptation to extravagance. Then, too, the pres- 
ent condition and the future of the currency, coin 
and papers is such that very few persons can look 
upon it with satisfaction or hopefulness. Yet it 
seems to be quite idle to expect such deliberate 
consideration and comprehensive action in refer- 
ence to currency and finance as the occasion de- 
mands. 

When we find that one Congress after another, 
first of one party and then of the other, fails to 
keep up with the necessity for legislation, we 
must conclude that the fault is not altogether in 
Congress, but in the system,—that is, in the con- 
stitution. The country is certainly electing as 
good and as able Congressmen now as it is likely 
to choose in the future. If the need of amend- 
ment in the laws cannot be met better than it is 
now,—Wwhiy, then it is wise to see if some better 
plan, or some better division of Government work, 
cannot be devised. 

We only suggest this to give our readers some- 
thing to think about. It will be much better as a 
subject of political debate than the question who 
is to be the next village postmaster. 





THE WINTER HOLLY. 
O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly-tree? 


The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 


Order'’d by an Intelligence so wise 

As might confound an atheist’s sophistries. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 

Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 
—Southey. 
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HOW IRELAND IS GOVERNED. 


One of the chief grievances of which those Irish- 
men who desire Home Rule complain, is the way 
in which Ireland is governed by English officials. 
All the local affairs of Lreland, indeed, are under 
the direct or indirect control of what is called 
“the Government of Dublin Castle.” 

Dublin Castle has been, for many centuries, the 
residence of the chief executive ruler of Ireland, 
who has always been appointed by the British 
crown, and has been the representative of the 
British king or queen in that country. 

The lord-lieutenant, or Viceroy, of Ireland, as 
this ruler is called, bas always enjoyed large, 
almost despotic, powers. He is not responsible, 
in any way, to the Irish people, over whose con- 
cerns he exercises so large an authority. He 
is responsible only to the British Cabinet, and, 
through it, to the British Parliament. 

If every Irishman in the island opposed his pol- 
icy, they could not call him to account. So long 
as he was sustained by the British Government, 
he could do as he pleased. Usually the lord-lieu- 
tenant has been a great English peer. When he 
has been, as the present holder of the office is, an 
Irish nobleman, he has yet been devoted to British, 
rather than to Irish, interests. 

Associated with the lord-lieutenant is the ‘‘chief 
secretary for Ireland,” who is almost invariably 
an Englishman, who sits as a member of the 
British House of Commons, and who goes in and 
out of office with the British political party to 
which he belongs. The lord-lieutenant also holds 
his place only so long as his party is in power. 

These two chief officials, with their headquar- 
ters at Dublin Castle, preside over a large body of 
minor officials, and over the general local concerns 
of Ireland. 

The lord-lieutenant has a very wide range of 
appointing power. Ireland’s affairs are mainly 





administered by a number of boards, the chief of | 


which are the boards of local government, public 
works, national and intermediate education, 
lunacy, fisheries, charities, prisons, and loan 
funds. 

The members of all these boards are chosen by 
the lord-lieutenant, and work under his super- 
vision. They manage all the affairs relating to 
the poor, public health, cattle diseases, the prisons, 
and the schools, and other purposes of local gov- 
erning bodies. There are local elective boards in 


; the Irish towns, but these are elected by a re- 


stricted suffrage, and their acts may be reversed 
and rejected by the central boards at Dubiin. 

The lord-lieutenant also appoints the Jord-lieu- 
tenants of the Irish counties, and these, in their 
turn, select the unpaid magistrates who dispense 
justice in the localcourts. It is said that, although 
Ireland is Catholic by more than four to one, three- 
quarters of the local magistrates so appointed are 
Protestants. The lord-lieutenant selects the poor- 
law guardians, and the sheriffs of the counties; 


The “‘stipendiary” magistrates, who are paid 
for their services, and who hold higher courts, are 
also selected by the central power at Dublin Castle. 
The police, who have in charge the maintenance 
of public order in Ireland, are under the com- 
mand of an inspector-general at Dublin, who is 
the appointee of the lord-lieutenant; and the 
police, also, are really under his control. The 
Irish police are a miiitary force, armed with rifles 
and swords, and drilled in military fashion. 

Thus it is seen that the local affairs, the admin- 
istration of justice, and the preservation of order 
in Ireland are virtually in the hands of the lord- 
lieutenant, who is not in the least responsible to 
the country wherein he exercises his great powers, 
but only to the British Government. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the English statesman, who 
has recently opposed Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 
Home Rule, yet declared, on one occasion, that 
the system of British rule in Ireland ‘‘is as com- 
pletely centralized as that with which Russia gov- 
erns Poland. An Irishman at this moment,” he 
added, ‘‘cannot move a step, he cannot lift a finger 
in any parish, municipal, or educational work, 
without being confronted by, interfered with, con- 
|trolled by an English official, appointed by a 

foreign government, and without a shadow of 
| representative authority.” 
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ARCHER, THE JOCKEY. 


“Who is the greatest man in England?” asked a 

young lady in London of her Sunday-school class. 

“Fred Archer,” was one of the answers given to 

her question. We have since seen reason to believe 
|that many thousands of English boys shared this 
opinion. 

It is difficult for an American to conceive the inter- 
est felt in England in everything that relates to 
horses, and this interest is carried so far that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Englishmen would have es- 
teemed it a privilege to receive a nod of recognition 
from Archer, the “‘first jockey of the age,” as he was 
admiringly styled. 

This personage died lately, in his thirtieth year, 
leaving an estate valued at half a million dollars, all 
gained by his profession of jockey, or, in other 
words, by riding race-horses and betting upon races. 
He owed the delirium in which he shot himself to the 
necessity he was under of reducing his weight by a 
| course of fasting and Russian baths. He was a tall, 
well-formed man, weighing naturally about one hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds; but he sometimes 
“wasted” down to one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, and he did this once too often. 

The inducement to do it was very great, since it was 
not uncommon for him to gain many thousands of 
dollars by winning a single race, and this without 
| reckoning his winnings from betting. Mr. Lorillard, 
| of New York, gave him a present of five thousand 
{dollars for winning the Derby with his American 
horse, Iroquois, and he has occasionally received a 
“retaining fee’? of twice that amount from English 
noblemen. 

Curious and absurd as all this is, there is a moral to 
the story. Turfmen agree that Archer owed his pre- 
eminence as a jockey to his courage, his good judg- 
ment, and, above all, to his incorruptible honesty. 
The whole system of horse-racing in England is 
tainted with fraud. Races are intentionally lost by 
corrupt jockeys; horses are lamed by corrupt grooms; 
false rumors are spread aboard by betting men, and, 
in truth, the entire rascality of the British empire 
gathers round the races, like a dirty and tangled fringe 
at the edges of a gorgeous robe. But Archer, we are 
| assured, was an honest jockey, and always ‘rode to 
| win,” He also acted on the time-honored principle 
| that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
| well, 
| Nothing, however, could be a more emphatic con- 
| demnation of horse-racing than the surprise excited 
| by the fact that there was one honest jockey, for it 
shows that the sport is almost inevitably demoral- 
izing. If a man must be a jockey, of course he 
should be an honest one; but the best jockey who 
ever lived is not an admirable character. 











LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS. 


An old man, aged eighty, died in a cave in a range 
of mountains in Pennsylvania last summer. He had 
subsisted for years by begging, living on broken 
victuals, and carefully hiding the money given him. 
After his death, a large amount of silver was discov- 
ered buried in the cave, with Government bonds and 
certificates of stock. His son, who was a cripple, he 
| had allowed to die in the county almshouse. 

An old man who knew him in his youth, said,— 

“His father taught him to cheat at marbles for 
pennies. He was trained to believe that there was 
no value in education, in religion, in the affections, 
in the decencies, in the happiness of life,—in nothing, 
in short, but money.” 

The heir to one of the great ducal estates of Eng- 
land was disposed, when a boy, to be extravagant 
and sensual. His mother would not allow his tutors 
to curb him. 

“It is the effervescence of youth,” she said. “It 
will pass away in time.” 

Last summer the palaces, galleries of famous pic- 
tures, and lands renowned in English history, belong- 
ing to an old and honorable family, were sold under 
the hammer to pay his debts, while he, a broken-down 
gambler and voluptuary, crept out of sight to 
France. 

If a young man could but look forward thirty or 
fifty years, and see himself when the passions which 
seem so harmless now have done their work upon 
him! 

A so-called magician in London has been coining 
| money lately by showing to each visitor who consults 
| him the picture of his own death. One young lad 
saw himself as a bloated old man, dying of apoplexy; 
another lay on a field of battle, shot to the heart; a 











and the sheriffs, in their turn, appoint the grand | pay girl saw a wrinkled, gray figure stretched upon a 


ever, on account of the political character of the | juries, which, in Ireland, possess large powers of | bed, surrounded by weeping friends. The trick was 
the result of an instantaneous photograph taken as 


| two bodies,—the country will be happily disap- local control. 
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the visitor entered, with the addition of costume 
and background. 


But if each boy could in reality so face old age, but | 





for one moment, there would be little need of ser- | 


mons to warn him from his besetting vice. 

More than one man has been saved from final ruin 
by a single observing glance at himself in a mirror. 
He was turned from evil courses by seeing what he 
had already become. The lesson would be even more 
startling if one could see what still further indulgence 
in vice would make of him. 
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A COOL WOMAN. 


It was once not uncommon in England for a gen- 
tleman, travelling in his own coach, to be stopped on 
the highway, and robbed of his purse and watch. 
Lord Derby, an ancestor of the present Earl, and 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, while crossing a common at 
night, were attacked by several highwaymen. Their 
servants, being paid to wait on their masters, and 
not for being shot in defending their property, ran 
away. 

The two gentlemen popped away at the highway- 
men until their ammunition gave out, and then sur- 
rendered. 

“What scoundrels you must be,’’ exclaimed the 
leader of the robbers, as he received the purses of 
his victims, ‘‘to fire at gentlemen who risk their lives 
upon the road!” 

As the man looked at the matter, it was unfair that 
“gentlemen” who took the chances of death upon 
the gallows by engaging in the profession of highway 
robbery should also be obliged to risk death from a 
pistol. 

Another highwayman showed not a little humanity, 
when appealed to by a woman whose carriage he had 
stopped. Lady Wynd was journeying from London, 
with her two daughters and a maid-servant. When 
the man demanded their money, her ladyship’s anxiety 
was that the girl should not be robbed of the wages 
she had just received. 

Handing over her own money and trinkets, she said 
to her daughters, ‘‘“My dears, give up your purses and 
watches at once.” Then turning to the highwayman, 
she said,— 

“TI suppose, sir, you are too much of a geutleman 
to think of stealing the hard-earned wages of a poor 
servant-girl.”” 

The robber immediately declined to receive the 
girl’s money, and the cool old lady continued, in her 
stateliest manner,— 

“And now, sir, I trust that you will withdraw that 
pistol, as I have noticed that your hand shakes very 
much.”* 
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OLD ENGLISH “SLANG.” 


Some of our “slang”? words are slang only in the 
sense that, having gone out of ordinary use, they 
return again with some canting significance, or are 
used in such a way as to cause them to be classed as 
vulgar or unauthorized. 

“The gift of gab” is a slang expression, no doubt, 
but itis good English, and very old. The word gab 
had a footing in England and Scotland before the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes came with their new 
speech. The word of the Scotch Gaels for mouth 
was gab, and the Irish Gaels, cab. In old French 
gaber means to gasconade or banter. We get the 
words gape, gabble and gobble from the Gaelic gob 
and gab, as well as the word gable, which means the 
beak of a house. 

“On the gad” is another slang term which comes 
down through all the changes of our language from 
the Irish Gaelic word gad, which at first signified to 
rove, but afterwards came to mean to pilfer. ‘‘Gad- 
ding” is both a roving and a pilfering of time, so that 
in either sense its derivation is justified. 

To “get shut of,” meaning to be rid of, is classed 
as local slang in the United States, but it is good 
English for all that. Shoot or shut are from the 
same root, and ‘to be shut of” was used long ago in 
England to signify to be clear of—to be rid of through 
having the offending thing shot out. 

There is even authority, in its use by Shakespeare, 
for the very modern and very vulgar slang expres- 
sion, “fired out,” in the sense of being driven out. 
But it is clear that he used it in a purely figurative, 
and not at all a canting, sense. 

Slang often becomes idiom, and passes into reputa- 
ble speech. Phrases also become canting and affected 
when they are used after their ordinary employment 
has ceased. The rule in the use of words should be 
what Chesterfield’s was in respect of fashion in 
clothes: ‘“‘Be not the first to put them on, nor the last 
to put them off.” 
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CONCEIT. 


There is nothing more amusing to people who know, 
than the pretension and conceit of those who only 
think they know. <A long time ago, when there were 
some slaves even in New England, one of the celebri- 
ties of East Windsor, Conn., was “Doctor Primus,” 
a large, fine-looking negro. He had been the slave of 
a distinguished physician, Dr. Wolcott, who resided 
at Windsor, on the west side of the Connecticut 
River. 

Primus was employed by his master to prepare 
medicines and to attend him in his visits from house 
to house. He proved himself to be so able and so 
faithful that the doctor, in gratitude for his services, 
gave him his freedom. 


The negro’s attendance on his master and his expe- | 


rience in mixing drugs had given him a little medical 
knowledge, which he determined to turn to his own 
account. As soon as he became a free man, he moved 
over to the other side of the river, and, announcing 
himself as “Doctor Primus,” laid in a small stock of 
drugs, and waited for patients. 

They came, for Primus was respected, and there 
was no other physician in the village. As business 
grew, Primus’s self-esteem increased. 

One day, he was sent for to visit a sick child in 
Poquonnock, on the west side of the river and be- 
yond where his old master lived. He went, and on 
his return called upon Dr. Wolcott, who gave him a 
hearty reception, and asked what business had brought 
him across the river. 

“Oh,” answered Primus, a little inflated, “I was 


sent for to see the child of our old neighbor at Po- 
quonnock; but I told the mother that there was noth- 
ing very serious the matter, and that she need not 
have sent so far for a physician; that you would have 
answered just as weil.” * 








Companion Sent Free. 
The ComPaNron will be sent free up to Jan. 1 
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MORESNET AND ITS BURGOMASTER. 


Of all the tiny, forgotten kingdoms, principalities 
and republics of Europe, no other seems to have 
dropped so completely out of the knowledge of the 
rest of the world as the “Republic of Moresnet,” 
which lies on the border between Germany and Bel- 
gium, and belongs to neither power. Not long ago, 
the European diplomatic journals contained a para- 
graph which said that negotiations were in progress 
for the division of Moresnet between the two coun- 
tries named. A little later came another paragraph, 
Stating that the negotiations had fallen through, and 
that ““Moresnet would preserve its neutrality.” 





Moresnet is a town of two thousand pe ople, lying 
in a little valley half way between Verniers, i in Bel- 
gium, and Aix- Ja-C hapelle, i in Prussia, and is the seat 
of important mines of zinc, coal and lead. It is sur- 
rounded with a little space of country, covered partly 
with gardens and partly with the sheds and railway 
yards of the mining company. 

When, after Napoleon had been crushed in 1815, 
the victorious powers drew anew the map of Europe, 
Prussia and the Netherlands both coveted these 
mines, which had then been only partially developed. 
Moresnet was a village of hovels, where scarcely 
more than fifty miners lived. The two powers were 
unable to agree, and a temporary arrangement was 
concluded, under which Moresnet remained neutral. 
That “temporary” arrangement has continued for 
seventy-one years. 

The government of this little State is probably the 
simplest on the face of the earth. It is vested in a 
burgomaster, who conducts all the affairs of the 
Republic : executive, legislative, judicial and military. 
There are two commissioners appointed, one by Ger- 





no function except to settle appeals from ihe burgo- 
master, and as there have never been any uppeals 
from the burgomaster, their duties are light. The 
burgomaster has an assistant, or substitute, and ten 
counsellors, all of whom he himself appoints, and 
who find it convenient not to trouble themselves much 
about the affairs of the State. 

When there is a difference among citizens, the case 
is taken directly before the burgomaster—that is, it is 
taken before him at his table in the cellar under the 
brewery the very next evening after the case is made 
up. Matters are explained to him, as he sips his 
beer; he meditates a few moments, and announces 
his decision on the spot, and that ends the affair. 

Moresnet, not to be out of fashion, has a standing 
army. It consists of one soldier, under the command 
of the burgomaster. 

The burgomaster holds his office for life, and when 
he dies, the citizens talk over the matter of a suc- 
cessor. Whena suitable person is hit upon, who will 
accept the office,—there has never been any strife for 
the place since Moresnet becamé neutral,—he goes 
before the two commissioners of Germany and Bel- 
gium. ‘They give their formal assent to his selection, 
and he enters upon his duties at once. 

Now that negotiations for the partition of their 


hopeful that they will be let alone for another seventy- 
one years. 


~+*@ 
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OUTWITTING BRUTE CRAFT. 





The wolverine, which is called by the trappers of 
the Northwest the carcajou, has the reputation of be- 
ing a very mischievous animal. It shows a disposition 
to steal everything it can get at, whether of any use 
toit or not. It is very difficult to keep anything away 
from these animals, for they are strong and bold, and 
they trouble the trappers greatly by stealing furs 
even from their lodges. An Indian who used to trap 
on the north shore of Lake Superior told a trader 
there of a shrewd way he had of cheating the thiev- 
ing creature. He had come to the trading-post to get 
some provisions but had not brought any furs. 

, ee did you leave your furs?” inquired the 
rader 

‘Made a cache for them,” said the Indian. 

“But, man, the carcajou will get them; they are 
plenty in your hunting-ground.” 

“No, no; no fear. I'll fr ighten the carcajou, I 





think, if he tries to get my pack.” 

“How did you make the cache?” 

“I wrapped the furs in birch-bark, and tied the 
bundle at the end of a large branch twice as high as 
myself from the ground.” 

“Well, that will not keep the carcajou away; he 
will climb the tree and jump on the pack, and bring 
it down with him.” 

“No, I think not,” said the Indian, with a smile. 
“T fastened one of my little dog-sleigh bells to the 
pack with a bit of sinew. When the carcajou comes 
crawling down the branch to get at the pack, he will 
ring the little bell, and then you know how quick he’ll 
jump back and run off. I have tried this trick before, 
and it never failed me. No fear—the carcajou will 
not get my furs.” 


—____<@,-—____—_ 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUDDING. 


The theory of evolution has, with all the scientific 
research that it suggests, been the subject of many 
witty remarks. As far back as the time of Swift the 
theory was the subject of some amusing satires. One 
writer describes an old gentleman whose black 
worsted stockings were so often darned with silk that 
they became a pair of silk stockings. Arbuthnot, 
contemporary with Swift, writing ou the evolution of 
the pudding from the dumpling, probably suggested 
to Charles Lamb his inimitable “Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig.” It is very delightful fooling: 


“The dumpling-eaters, we are told, were brought 
into England by Julius ¢ sar, and finding it a land of 
plenty, wisely resolved never to go home again. ‘The 
race grew by what they fed on and increased so rap- 
idly that the whole island was ov errun with them. 

“The dumpling was of foreign origin, but every 
generation growing wiser, this institution grew to be 
a pudding. One projector found milk better than 
water, another introduced butter, another sugar, 
thereby rising to eminence. The introduction of eggs 
was purel accidental. Two or three carelessly rolled 
from a shel. into a pudding which an estimable 
woman was making. Reduced to the necessity of 





throwing her pudding away or baking it with the 
eggs in, she decided upon the latter course. 

“The effect, like that of all great discoveries, can 
be easily imagined. The pudding became the prince 
of its kind. The woman was sent to court to make | 


' puddings for King John, who then swayed ed | 


sceptre.” 


many and the other by Belgium, and they exercise | 


Republic have failed, the inhabitants of Moresnet are | 
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kingdom, it is he who denies himself the most for 
others who will receive the most from God. ‘He 
that saveth his life shall lose it” is the law of this 
world, and ‘He that loseth his life shall keep it 
alive” is the law of the larger life. 


sini pn 
THE MAGNETIC POLE. 


For the same latitude, the United States is better 
situated than other lands to view the Aurora Borealis 
when it breaks forth. 





THE MARCH OF THE MAGI, 
We wait upon the mountains, 
Above us shine the golden lamps of God, 
“Tis silent night, 
And we, the Magi, worshippers of fire, 
tenew the altars that have burned undimmed 
Upon these mountain-tops a thousand years, 
Feed ye the flames, and sing:— 


*“] shall see Him, but not near, 
Shall behold Him, but not nigh, 
A star shall rise from Jacob 
And fill the midnight sky! 
And here upon the mountains 
Our altar-fires shall burn, 
Until that Star of Jacob 
Afar our steps shall turn!” 


Hail, splendid orbs! 
God scatters ye like seeds in space, to bloom 
In the wide gardens of heaven’s flaming halls, 
The firmament grows bright, a crystal floor, 
An ocean quivering with celestial fire. 








Our fathers worshipped God 
Amid the palaces of the Persepolis. 
‘The city was the glory of the sun, 
‘The crown of all the cities of the world. 
Tis vanished now: her palaces are dust; 
The slimy lizards fill her broken pavements; 
Vanished are her kings, 


Hail, splendid orbs! 
Our fathers’ eyes beheld thee,—all the great 
Of earth, the earliest born of men, All hail! 
Our father Abraham watched thee night by night, 
In Mesopotamian tents, rob beheld 
Thy silent marches under Mamre’s + | 
Joseph, at On. Zoroaster, priest of God, 
Thy mysteries read; and he did prophesy 
ar should rise, and fill the sky 
With brightness, and the earth forevermore 
With wonder, Feed ye the flames, and sing:— 
“J shall see Him, but not near, | 
Shall behold Him, but not nigh, | 
A Star shall rise from Jacob, | 
And fill the midnight sky! 
And here upon the mountains 
Our altar-fires shall burn, 
Until the Star of Jacob 
Afar our steps shall turn!” 

















A thousand years 

Upon the mountain-tops the holy seers 
Have watched the rising stars, O weary nights! 
It does not come; it does not yet appear, 
The wondrous nights go on, and on, and on, 

fe feed the tires and wateh, and it will come, 
For God is God,—The altars blaze 
And lift their splendors in night's shadowy halls, 
We keep the watch our fathers left to us, 
And sing the song our poet-prophet sang, 
And that the priests of Baal have sung with hope. 
Throughall the vanished nights of vanished years, 


Behold yon light! 

It rises: wondrous sight,—a star, a cross, 
A coronet of tire!—Let the altars die. | 
Our watch is ended, Lo, it westward moves. | 
vet us deseend the mountain stairs, and hence 
The glorious portent follow, Farewell, 

Ye flaming heights, we go to lands unknown, 
‘Towards the Jordan, Yet onee more, O priests, 
The song of Balaam sing:— 








“JT shall see Him, but not near, 
Shall behold Him, but not nigh, 
A Star shall rise from Jacob, 
And fill the midnight sky! 
And here upon the mountains 
Our altar-fires shall burn, 
Until the Star of Jacob 
Afar our steps shall turn! 
Poems for Christmas, 
4“ 


For the Companion. 
THE HIGHEST SUCCESS. 


The man in English-speaking countries who 
best deserves the name of the Children’s friend is, 
perhaps, a poor man in London, named George 
Smith. 

He was the son of a bricklayer, and at four 
years of age was put to work in the yard. With 
other babies he worked for fourteen hours a day, 
carrying great lumps of clay, which bent his 
back and stunted his growth. By working late 
into the night, they could earn an additional six- 
pence. 

These sixpences George spent for books, by 
means of whi'h he gained a little servi 
knowledge. 

As soon as he arrived at manhood he set him- | 
self one purpose in life: to better the condition of 
the hordes of overworked children in England. 
So earnest was his effort that, although he was 
penniless, friendless, and uneducated, he com- 
pelled all England to listen to his terrible story of 
oppression and want, and by his own effort finally 
induced Parliament to pass an act by which thirty 
thousand little children were rescued from the 
labor which was maiming and killing them, and 
were sent to school. 

He then set to work to help the children em- 
ployed on canal-boats, whose condition in Eng- 
land was little better than that of our former | 
slaves in the rice-fields. He petitioned Parliament 
until an act was passed by which sixty thousand 
children were given an education and time to re- 
cover life and health. 

This isa noble record. But the best point of 
George Smith's story is that he is now, a white- 
haired old man, miserably poor. His whole life 
and energy have been given to the one task; he 
has had no time to make money, and although he 
has personally known and influenced almost every 
leading man in England, he has never asked a 
favor for himself or any selfish interest from one 
of them. 

There are so many histories «f men who have 
achieved fame and fortune held 1s to American 
boys for their imitation, that it is surely worth 
their while to read this record of a man poor and 
obscure, yet whose success was so noble. 
Verily, he and such as he shall have their reward 
in the larger life to which all unselfish service 
for God and human welfare tends, by divine and 
eternal laws. 

We must believe that in the larger and spiritual 








ceable 


| north. 
j bow, or are, is always directly over, or on a line 


| of the Northern Lights has never been seen, and the 
! Chinese are very careful with their records of this 
character, and run much farther back into ancient 
time than our own. Still, Pekin is about the same 
distance from the North Pole, or on about the same 
parallel of latitude, as Philadelphia; Columbus, 
Ohio; Indianapolis; Springfield, Illinois; and Den- 
ver, Colorado, at any one of which places the displays 
are not infrequent, and oftentimes quite vivid. About 
New York City and that parallel we see them as fre- 


quently as they do along the northern shores of Sibe- | 


ria, although it is nearly two thousand miles nearer 
the Pole. In fact, the Aurora Borealis has a sort of 
pole of its own, or what we call the magnetic pole, a 
description of which you can look up in your cyclope- 
dias, which will tell you that the needle of the com- 
pass here refuses to work, and that the magnetic 
needle, working in a vertical plane (or dip-needle), 
stands straight up and down. 

Now this magnetic pole is just north of the United 
States, and some fourteen hundred miles nearer to us 
than the geographical pole, or eurth’s axis, so this 


readily explains why we see more frequent displays | 


of the Northern Lights than our opposite neighbors, 
who must be some fourteen hundred to fifteen hun- 


dred miles nearer.the polar regions to see them as | 


well as we do. But this magnetic pole is travelling 
slowly westward around the other pole, going around 
the earth on its parallel of latitude every one thou- 


| sand or two thousand years, and the time will come 


in the far future that the Chinese at Pekin will have 
as frequent displays of the Aurora Borealis as we do 
now, und we will then have none. 

Nearly all our readers have probably seen the beau- 
tiful bows of brilliant flame the auroras form in the 
Well, the centre, or highest point, of this 


drawn from the spectator to the magnetic pole. Its 
highest point appears almost directly north to us, be- 
cause the magnetic pole is almost due north; but in 
Great Britain or Norway the highest point of the 
beautiful chromatic curve would be to the northwest, 





while in Siberia, or the upper part of the Japanese | 


Islands, the top of the are would be to the northeast. 
In fact, many explorers have been north of the north 
magnetic pole, and from here they see the highest 
point of the brilliant bow in the south, and if they 
passed northward on the east side of this peculiar 
pole, the auroral arc was in the west at the time; in 
short, as we have said before, it is in the direction of 
the north magnetic pole, and if you will look on a 
map of Arctic North America, you will probably see 
this point charted on the west side of the Bothnia 
Peninsula. 

It was here that it was discovered and located by 
Sir James Clarke Ross in 1831, but since that time 
it has travelled westward. The rate at which it so 
travels has been given various values by different 
scientists. There seems to be a general movement 
westward around the world of all magnetic forces, 
which the pole is only accompanying with all the 
rest. 

When the mariner’s compass was first discovered, 
or brought from China, many hundreds of years ago, 
the needle pointed nearly north in England, and the 
magnetic pole was probably about Spitzbergen, or 
between that country and Greenland. Now the place 
where the needle points true north is in the United 





States, having crossed the Atlantic; and in Great | 


Britain the magnetic needle points nearly northwest. 
And so the auroral displays, which are celestial mani- 
festations of magnetic force, are also slowly travel- 


ling around the world every one thousand to two | 


thousand years, giving each northern country a series 
of most beautiful effects. 

But if the Aurora Borealis is so dependent upon 
the north magnetic pole, and increases in frequency 
and brilliancy of display, as it is approached, what 
must they be, one would naturally think, at the mag- 
netic pole itself? The first inference is, that we 
would expect to see a perfect dome of playing pris- 
matic colors in the heavens all the time, or ut least in 


the winter, when the long Arctic nights would be | 
| favorable towards such brilliant effects. 
trary, the north magnetic pole is one of the poorest | 


On the con- 


places possible to see the maximum displays of these 
tireworks of the Frigid Zones. The author of this 
article spent a small = of a winter very near this 
spot—near enough to have witnessed any aurore, and 
the few displays, where so many were to be expected, 
were quite noticeable for their paucity, after diligently 
watching for them fora long time. In fact, an ob- 
server must get a few hundred miles sway from the 
magnetic pole to see the greatest number of Aurore 
Borealis, and the finest displays of them. 


WONDERFUL INSTINCT. 


Observations of life as it is led by beast and fowl in 
the remote haunts these have among the woods and 
on the lakes of British America, are always of inter. 
est; for they disclose some of the private thoughts 
of natural instinct. An English sportsman writes 
this delightful experience with the ducks : 

Always on the lookout for ducks, I stole cautiously 
to the edge of the lake on the other side of the next 
portage, and observed a saw-bill duck, with a brood 
of nine young ones, not a dozen yards from the 
shore. The old bird evidently suspected something 


| dangerous, for she was gently drawing her young 


brood further from the shore, with a low, coaxing 
note. Making a slight noise as I advanced, the old 
bird instantly called all the little ones to her side, and 
swam with them as fast as the tiny things could pos- 
sibly paddle towards the middle of the lake. 

The mother encouraged the little ones with low 
cries, and looked continually from side to side to see 
if they were all there, and keeping close to her. So 
compactly did they swim, that at a distance of thirty 
yards they looked like one object. 

I suddenly showed myself, running to the beach; 
not with the intention of shooting them, but rather 
to watch the manner in which the old bird would act 
towards her young. 

She rose, with a wild cry of alarm; the little duck- 
lings, perhaps not a week old, instantly scattered 
themselves over the surface of the water, some going 
on one side, some on another, but always keeping 


| within a certain distance from the shore. The mother 


flew to and fro across the bay of the lake, alighting 
about fifty yards from the shore, and calling her 
brood. She remained about ten minutes on either 
side, swimming about, then flew back again, and so 
on. 

She was evidently gathering the two divisions of 
her young together on either side of the bay. The 
time occupied in making the portage afforded me an 
excellent opportunity to watch the manner in which 
she would bring them together. 

After the lapse of three-quarters of an hour, it 
appears that the little ducklings had all answered the 
call of the mother, and were collected in two groups 
about a quarter of a mile apart, for I saw the mother 
and about five of the little ones swim across the bay, 


At Pekin, in China, a display | 





! and join the other four who had remained on the 
| opposite side. 

One could easily conceive the quacking congratula- 
tions which the ducklings addressed to one another 
at their happy meeting. The anxious care and ten- 
derness of the mother were quite delightful to wit- 
ness. The low note of warning; the gathering flock 
round her; the wary manner in which she drew them 
from the shore away from danger; the instinct which 
prompted them to scatter, then to gather at their 
mother’s call, and quietly wait on one side until she 
brought them together,—all this was a beautiful and 
instructive lesson in wild woods remote from help in 
time of need. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


THE STAR. 


Christmas Eve—and the mellow light 
Of the Star in the East was aglow 

O’er the Magi, hastening through the night, 
In the desert, long ago. 


Christmas Eve, and the gentle light 
Of the Star in the East was aglow 
O’er the lambs, asleep with their shepherds by night, 
| On the hillside, long ago. 
Christmas Eve—and the golden light 
| Of the Star in the East was aglow 
O’er a Baby’s brow, in the holy night, 
In a manger, long ago. 


Christmas Eve—and the blessed light 
Of the Star in the East is aglow, 

As it shone of old, through the sweet, still night, 
O’er Bethlehem, long ago. 


| WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 
| —— + +e, 
| OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS DISHES. 


| Mrs. H. W. Beecher has furnished us with some 


pictures of the old-time Christmas dishes as cooked 
in the kitchen and served in the halls of the barons. 
After describing a banquet-table of chivalry, she says: 
“Next came a Peacock. This bird was in great de- 
mand, and raised in flocks; not only to be an orna- 
ment about the house, but to be used at all grand en- 
tertainments. It was sometimes made into a pie and 
then brought to the table, with the head appearing 
| above the crust in all its phumage—on one end of the 
pie, the beak richly gilt; at the other end was dis- 
played the tail, full-spread. These pies were usually 
| served at solemn banquets, when knights pledged 
| themselves for any hazardous enterprise. Justice 
| Shallon’s oath—by ‘cock and pie,’ originated in this 
| custom. 


| “But the peacock was one of the most important 
features of a Christmas dinner—even more so than 
the boar’s head—and one can form some idea of the 
| extravagance of these gorgeous revels of the olden 
times, and learn that such dishes could only be pro- 
vided for the higher classes, or nobility, by the follow- 
ing extract from an old writer: 

«Men may talk of country Christmases—their 
thirty pounds of buttered eggs; their pies of carps’ 
tongues; their pheasants, drenched with ambergris; 

| but—the carcasses of three fat wethers were bruised 
for gravy to make a sauce for one single peacock!’ 

“Among the dishes on the old-time Christmas-table 
was the Roast Swan. 

«This dish, which is still considered a great delicacy 
in the localities where the bird was once much ns | 
was seldom omitted during one of the ancient fes- 
tivities or at a Christmas dinner. 

“Only the cygnets, or young swans, could be used, 
and they must be taken from their parents in August, 
or the first of September, and put into separate 
swan-ponds to fatten. There they have grass given 


with their food, for a fortnight, and then fattened, | 


till Christmas, on barley—a coomb, or four bushels of 
barley being sufficient to fatten one cygnet. 

“To roast a Swan the following receipt was given: 

‘Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar, 

Put it into the swan—that is, when you’ve caught her. 

Some pepper. salt, mace: some nutmeg and onion 

Will heighten the flavor in gourmand’s opinion. 

Then tie it up tight, with a small piece of tape, 

That the gravy, and other things, may not escape. 

A meal-paste—rather stiff—must be laid on the breast, 

And some whited brown paper should cover the rest. 

Full y toe minutes, at least, ere the swan you take 

down, 

| Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast may get 
brown, 

Toa gravy of beef, good and strong, I opine, 

You'll be right if you add half a pint of port wine, 

| ont ~~ through the swan—yes, quite through the 
relly, 

Then serve the whole up with some hot currant jelly.’ 

| A Christmas Plum-Porridge was made from the 

following receipt : 

*“*Boila Leg and Shin of Beef in eight Gallons of 
water till very tender. When the Broth is strong, 
Strain it. Wipe the Pot clean and put the Broth back 
again. Cut off the Top and Bottom of six Penny 
Loaves. Slice the Loaves thin and cover with some 
'of the Broth. Cover up and let it Stand a quarter of 
| an Hour, then boil and strain and put into the Pot. 

Boil a quarter of an Hour. Then put in five pounds 
| of currants, well-cleaned. Let it boil a little, then 
put in five Pounds of Raisins of the Sun-stoned, and 
two Pounds of Pruens. Let them boil till well- 
swelled, then put in an Ounce of Mace, an Ounce of 
| Cloves, Two Nutmegs, all beat very fine (there were 
no ground spices then), and mixed smooth with a lit- 
tle of the Liquor—cold; and then stir them into the 
Pot. Let it boil a little while, and then take it off, 
and put in three Pounds of Sugar, a little Salt, a 
Quart of Sack, a Quart of Claret, and the juice of 
three Lemons. You must boil two Pounds of Pruens 
in a Quart of Water till they are Tender and then 
| strain into the Pot, when it is boiling.’ 

“This porridge is made in sufficient quantity to last 
for the first course of each dinner during the twelve 
days set apart for Christmas revelry.” 


<item 
A NEW METHOD. 


The wisdom of the present mode of selecting a jury 
| is gravely questioned by some of the ablest judicial 
| authorities of our time; and it is a curious fact that, 

though this custom was in vogue before the invention 
of printing-presses, modern thought has suggested no 
“improvements.” 


It is urged by some intelligent persons that the men 
on whose judgment hang the issues of life and death 
| are often unfitted for such a responsibility. A com- 
| pany of jurymen, who had fasted sufficiently to sigh 
| fora Ny my meal,” fell into a consultation regard- 
| ing the best means of coming to a decision. The 
discussion was chiefly between a phlegmatic Dutch- 
|man, an Irishman of limited attainments (who en- 
joyed the extra distinction of being foreman,) and a 
| man from down East. 
| “I dond tink sometings at all of dis chewry pees- 
| ness,” said the Dutchman. 
“No, be jabers, it’s small respict I hev fur law on a 
| impty stomick!”’ said the Irish foreman. 
“Vat iss dis case vat iss getting chudged already— 
breach of der peaces?” 
| “An? faith, it’s slipped me moind intoirely ; but if I 
| remimber, sure an’ it’s 'sault an’ batterin,:.” 
| Taint nuther one—it’s a drevorce!” said the down 
East man. 
“So-0-0-00!” said the Dutchman. 
«They ust ter be a old Jestice o’ the Peace in Ma- 
chias thet allus settled his cases by countin’ the wit- 
| nesses; the feller with the biggest count walked off 
| with the damages,” said the down East man, 


“Cracious, dat vas a goot way!” 

Y-a-a-a-s !” 

“Poys, I haf got der idy dis time! Ve haf stay 
here in dis house too lonk already; und I vants dot 
Meester Foreman to valk up to dot chudge in der pulpit 
und say, ‘Vell, Olt Saur Kraut, vat you thinks apout 
dis breach of der peaces? You tell dot chewry vat 
you tinks und den it vill doside!’” 

“Be jabers, yer right / and, sure, I’ll ask His Honor 
this blissed minute!” 

Man from down East is in wild alarm. 

“Come back hyar! come BACK hyar, an’ you kin 
tell the jedge the jury didn’t agree! Oh! Oh! ef ever 
| I’m drawed onto a jury agin I'll skip the country! 
Askin’ the jedge ter decide fur the jury!” 

The Dutchman (who doesn’t quite understand, but 
wishes to appear as if he does) ends the dialogue,— 
*“Cracious, dot vas so /”’ 


—-- +r 





PLAIN-SPOKEN. 


A man who has the instinet for what is the right 
thing to be done, and who speaks good sense in plain 
language, may not be learned or eloquent, but he will 
| be a successful advocate before a jury of common- 
| place men. Such a man was Samuel Martin. He 
made no pretensions to great legal learning, and was 
indifferent to the arts of advocacy, but his common- 
sense and plain directness of speech caused him to be 
known as a “winner of verdicts.” 


After he had been promoted to the bench, he once 
asked a young lawyer how he progressed in his law. 

“I find its complications very puzzling, my lord,” 
was the answer. 

“Nonsense!” said Baron Martin. “Bring your 
common-sense to bear on it, man. That’s what I 
always do, and I generally find I’m right.” 

In an action for breach of promise, tried before 
him, the plaintiff’s counsel was examining the plain- 
tiff, with an excess of tedious preliminaries. Baron 
Martin, becoming impatient, took the witness. 

‘Listen to me, young woman,” said he. ‘Now, did 
this young fellow promise to marry you?” 

“Yes, my lord, he did.” 
| “Has he married you?” 
| No, my lord, he has not.’ 

“Has he refused to marry you?” 

“Yes, my lord, he has.” 

“There,” said the judge, turning to the counsel, 
what more do you want? That’s your case, isn’t 
399 








| «6 

| it 

| Inacase to recover damages from a railway com- 

| pany for loss of cattle, carried as freight, the com- 
pany pleaded that “they were carried at owner’s risk 
for less freight.” 

| “You had the man’s money,” interrupted the judge, 
“and you killed his beasts. Why don’t you pay him 

| for them, like honest men?” 

He hated prolixity. Once, while sitting in Cham- 
| bers, he was asked to make an order for a party in a 
| suit to answer a number of interrogatives. 
| “How many are there?” he asked. 
| “Twenty, my lord.” 
| “T shan’t make an order for any man to answer 
| twenty interrogatives. You may ask him half-a- 
| dozen, and take which you please.” 

His sentences on criminals, like his judgments, 
| were short. ‘You are an old villain, and you’ll just 
| take ten years’ penal servitude,” said he, on sentenc- 
) ing a man convicted of his tenth felony. 


a en 
IN A TIGER’S JAWS. 


Dr. Livingstone, who was severely bitten by a lion, 
said that when the beast struck him with its paw he 
lost consciousness and knew nothing until after his 
rescue. The doctor thought the lion’s blow a merci- 
ful provision of nature, whereby the prey was freed 
from pain while being torn to pieces. 


An English officer, serving in India, had a different 
experience from Livingstone’s while being carried oft 
by a tiger. So far from losing consciousness, he was 
never more alive. 

There had been a hunt to afford the Marquis of 
Hastings, the Governor-General, some sport. The 
tiger had been found and shot. As he lay motionless 
on the ground, everybody supposed him to be dead. 
But a tiger is not always as he seems. He has been 
— to charge a hundred yards with a ball in his 
reart. 

This officer rashly approached the stretched-out 
beast, when suddenly coming to itself, it sprang upon 
the man. He fired a pistol] but missed. The next 
moment he was in the tiger’s jaws, with his right 
arm pinned down across his breast, utterly powerless, 
and being carried into the jungle. 

In a minute or two, the tiger, in order to carry its 
burden with greater ease, chucked the officer up into 
the air and caught him by the thigh as he fell. 

The cool, self-controlled officer, though suffering 
agony, drew another pistol, introduced its muzzle 
into the tiger’s ear, and pulled the trigger. The brute 
fell dead, without a struggle. 

Lord Hastings promoted the officer on the spot, for 
his courage and calmness. But the snap of the tiger’s 
teeth in re-catching him as he fell, inflicted so severe 
a wound upon the sinews of the thigh that he was 
lamed for life. 


+o 


SAVED THE BABY. 

There is nothing more beautiful than the last 
thought of a noble soul in its fatal self-sacrifice for 
another’s life. Love has no higher type than this. 
The Herald and Presbyter prints the following affect- 
ing story of Lulu Carpenter, twelve years old, who 
was mortally hurt in the terrible cyclone at Sank 
Rapids, Minnesota, last spring : 





She had fled from the storm, but went back after 
her baby sister, and was caught and transfixed by a 
huge splinter that pierced through her body. Her 
first words when her grandfather found her thus, 
were,— 

“T am dying, but I’ve saved the baby!” 

The poor girl lingered a day or two in delirium, and 
her last words, were,— 

“Don’t be afraid, Sissy; nothing shall hurt you; 
Lulu will take care of you! Don’t be afraid.” 

How many other acts of heroism were done in that 
awful storm no one but God Himself knows. Such 
deeds are surely recorded on high. 


——— = 
“A GOURD.” 


It hurts the feelings of most persons to be misun- 
derstood, especially young men who are inclined to 
nocturnal expressions of sentiment. This is the re- 
ception one such young man is said to have received, 
and he probably didn’t like it: 


“Young man,” said a voice, as the a gaat 
head of an old lady was thrust out of the window, 
“what reason have you got for making a noise with 
that gourd, and disturbing the whole of this neigh- 
borhood?” 

“This isn’t a gourd, Mrs. Jackson; it’s a mandolin, 
and [’m not disturbing the neighborhood, I hope. 
I'm serenading.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s very gentlemanly or very 
proper to be coming around here at this time of night 
singing ont for your darling Josie to meet you at the 
gate. There aint any girl named Josie in this block 





as I know of, and I wish you'd git further away.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE TOYS. 


Home-made toys are always interesting. 
mere fact of making a thing one’s self gives the | 


object an _ additional 
value. 
These home - made 


toys are easily con- 
structed, and very 
amusing when made. 





Miss Nancy. 


Miss Nancy—Fig. 3— 
is fashioned from a 
piece of pith taken out 
of a dried cornstalk. 
Cut as in Fig. ® Then 
a face marked on the 
head with ink, and a 
piece of lead—which has 
previously been mould- 
ed in half of an egg- L 
shell—securely glued on % 


—— 
of the EZ 


Fic. L. 
pith, Fig. 2. 
Her costume is sewed Fia, 2. 
on, and composed of a bright-colored 
skirt, made of a crinkled Japanese 


mat, fastened on at dotted line, Fig. 2, and a 
shoulder-shawl of soft bright yellow ribbon; her 














the lower end 





FIG. 3. 


cap is white swiss. The peculiarity of Miss 
Nancy is that she insists upon assuming an up- 
right position, no matter how she may be placed. 


A Soft Ball. 


A very pretty and safe ball 
for the little ones to play with 
may be made of paper, Fig. 4, 
which, being soft, precludes 
all danger of ‘thumps and 
bumps.” 

Take a piece of newspaper, 








hands, roll it and 
fold it into some- 
thing of the re- 
quired shape. 


the centre of a 
square piece of 
bright -colored 
tissue paper. 
Take the four 
corners up to the 
centre of the top 
of the ball, fold 
them over, also 
fold and smooth down what 
fulness there may be; next 
place a small round piece of 
gold, silver, or some contrast- 
ing colored paper on the top of 
the ball. Secure all by winding 
& string around the ball, making six or eight divis- 





Fie. 4. 





Then place it in | 





ions; tie a piece of elastic to the string 
where it crosses on the top of the ball, then 
paste over this a small artificial flower. 

If a tiny sleigh-bell be placed in the 
centre when the ball is being made, it will 
give a cheerful little rattling noise when- 
ever the ball is thrown. 


A Curious Toy. 
By cutting a piece of cardboard like Fig. 5, a 


very amusing toy can be fashioned. 


Make holes at either end of the card, and attach 


The | to each a short string. On one side paint a frame, 


| Fig. 5, and on the 
other paste a pic- 


tened on and a stick inserted ready to be fired. 
Now on each side tack a large button-mould 
which serve as wheels and also cover where the 
elastic fastens on, Fig. 10. 
black, and it is ready for use. 

Spools may also be used instead of pipes for 
blowing bubbles. 


Paint the cannon 


Pin-Wheels. 

Pin-wheels made of gay paper will delight the 
little ones of your acquaintance. For these you 
need only some stiff, bright-colored paper, a stick 
of soft wood, twelve or eighteen inches long, and 
a stout pin or iong 
tack. 





ture of a_ head, 


, | ing Fig. 14 at dotted line O. 


curely the portion of Fig. 14 marked E after bend- 
Again bend it in the 


Cp 











Fig. 6. Then hold- 
ing in each hand 
one of the strings, 
turn the card over 
and over until the 
motion becomes 








rapid, when the 


diagonally through | 





face will be seen 





the middle, and slit 





FIG. 5. in the folds to within 
set in the frame. an inch of the centre. 
In like manner Fold over every 
wild animals will other point to lie 
appear in a cage, if : back on the middle, 


on one side of the card a cage be drawn, while on | 


the other be animals. 
cages in the same way. 


A Button Toy. 


Birds may also be put in 


From a button may be manufactured a toy of ! 


unfailing interest 
to the little ones. 


ae : . 
| which must be firmly fastened, but left long 


enough to allow the paper to turn round freely, as 
the child runs against the wind. 

A tiny, round bit of leather should be passed on 
the pin, and 
pressed against 





Select a large- 
sized button, and 
paste on one side 
of it a piece of 
bright-colored pa- 
per as large around 
as a tea-cup, with 
a good-sized hole 





the head, to act as 
a nut. <A drop of 
sealing - wax on 








in the centre. Then 
over this paste a 
piece of different- 
colored paper, 
smaller in size, also with a hole in the centre, 
and on the opposite side of the button paste a 
similar piece of paper, which must cover the but- 
ton and extend over part of the 
largest paper. Pass a string 
through two of the holes in the 
button, and tie the ends together, 
Fig. 7. 

Place one hand in one of the 
loops and the other in the other 
loop, and pull the hands far 
apart. This motion causes the 
string to twist, thus bringing the 
hands nearer together; another 
outward motion of the hands, 
and the gayly dressed button 
will turn rapidly in another di- 
rection. Thus by bringing the 
hands nearer together, and then 
pulling them apart, the button 
will twir] as long as desired. 


A Cannon. 


Spools may do duty as cannon, and from them ' 





) 





and, using both | 


Fia. 8. 


sticks be made to fly quite a distance. Selecta 
large-sized spool, cut the rim off one end, then | 








elastic. Fig. 9 shows the spool with elastic fas- 


















O- the pin-head will 
\ answer the same 
) purpose. 
J 
Another. 
Another style 


may be made by 


aor, 4 


taking two thin 
strips of whale- 
| bone, from six to eight inches long. Paste on 


| both ends of each strip a piece of paper, which, 
| doubled over, will form a square. 


These squares 
must face to different sides. Fast- 
en the whale-bones to the stick, as 
already directed, so that they will 
form a windmill with four arms. 


Cigar Box. 


The smallest flat cigar-boxes 
may be converted into wagons, 
with spools for wheels, and a 
stout string to pull the cart by; 
leaving the tops on, the cigar- 
boxes may be converted into treasure-chests 
or doll-trunks. Scour off the paper and 
turn the lid, to let the brand come inside. 

Line the box neatly with paper, put feet 
on it with four gilt tacks, and make a fast- 
ening with a button set on the box, anda 
loop of ribbon on the lid. Paint it, or sim- 
ply varnish it, as you may prefer. 

Your own invention, once set to work, 
will suggest as many more things which 
you may make as those of which I have told 
you. 

A Rooster. 


; To make the rooster, Fig. 16, cut of stiff card 
| board Figs. 11, 12,13 and 14. Tie on Figs. 11 and 
\" 12 each a piece of string seven and one-half inches 


vO 


, 








Fic. ll. 


Fie, 12. 


long. Then attach the head and tail to the body | 


by running a string through the holes A and A, 
and another through B and B. 

Fasten the ends of the string down securely by | 
using small pieces of court-plaster. Bend Fig. 13 
at dotted line C, then at dotted line E paste se- 


Cut a / f : \ 
square— | i 
say four or \ 
six inches a J 
—of the Fa. 13. 
paper. Fold it twice , 


} same direction at dotted line P. Paste it across 
| the space enclosed at the dotted line P, on Fig. 13. 
When all is fastened together, and the paste per- 








Fia, 14, 


and fasten to the end of the stick with the pin, | 


| fectly dry, paint the figure as life-like as possible, 
| and after tying the strings of Figs. 11 and 12 to- 

gether four inches from where they are fastened 
| on, and again tying about three inches lower down, 
| attach a weight to the ends. A common wooden 





Fig. 16. 


top with atack in the head (Fig. 15 ) will answer 
the purpose nicely. 

Now place the rooster on the mantel, with a 
book serving as a weight on the projection of Fig. 
14. Swing the top, and the rooster will move his 
head and tail in the most amusing manner. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
- Dumb-bells. 
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4. Christina (of Sweden). Partial answers: 
| RaGer, raer; acHes, aces; hoRse, hose; noIse, nose; 
paSte, pute; peTal, peal; ‘malze, maze ; abNet, abet; 
coAst, cost. 
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* 
For the Companion, 
INFLAMMATION OF .THE JOINTS. 


Arthritis means inflammation of the joints; rheu- 
matoid, resembling rheumatism. Flint thinks the 
disease is not of the nature of rheumatism. It is 
that form of inflammation which, in extreme cases 
and in its later effects, distorts the limbs, renders 
more or less of the joints immovable, and shrivels 
the neighboring muscles. There are few more pitia- 
ble sights than some such patients. It is sometimes 
called arthritis deformans (disfiguring). We con- 
dense the views on the subject of an eminent writer 
in the Lancet. 





. . . | 
It is always preceded by a period of defective nerve 


tone. In many cases the family history shows traces 
of tubercular disease. Excessive anxiety and ex- 
haustion are among exciting causes. The early symp- 
toms are subtle, and easily confounded with other 
diseases. 

The first thing noticed, generally, is a pain in the 
wrist; the hand looks thicker when held sideways, 
and cannot be easily closed; or there is tenderness 
and tightness in the palm; or there is pain in the 
hollow of the foot, or in the instep, when going up 
or down stairs, followed by a swelling of the ankle 
and increasing difficulty in walking. There is puffi- 
ness above and around the ankle, with growing lame- 
ness and weakness in the limb. The disease may then 
change to an upper limb, crippling successively fingers, 
wrists and elbows. 

The joints most used in one’s occupation are gener- 
ally the ones attacked first. Since the joints are 
numerous, the disease, if driven from one point, may 
retreat to another not far away. 

A joint once diseased is incurable. The only hope 
of arresting the disease is in treating it early. And 


able, and friends and nurses intelligently codperate 
with the physician. The local treatment consists 
mainly in the wise use of counter-irritants. 
should not be of the violent, but of the slow and | 
quiet, kind. 

Among the best counter-irritants is hot water, im- 
mersing the body in it, or showering the affected | 


| the other half on the other. 


ery and bric-a-brac. 

common goblet, 
“‘We have no near neighbors, and so I blew on our 

big horn to let those who lived on the adjoining plan- 


The only whole thing left was a 


| 
tation know that we were still alive, though to be 


sure, | was not certain but that they themselves 
might be dead. 

“Then I carried out armfuls of clothing to my 
frightened, shivering family, and by the aid of sheets 
and quilts managed to rig up a sort of a tent for shel- 
ter, for you may be sure we had uo desire to go back 
into the house, especially as now and then we 
were startled afresh by the low rumbling motion. 
But we somehow managed to drag through the dreary 
hours of that horrible night. 

“When daylight came and I was able to inspect the 
place, I found a complete wreck. My house, which | 
was new and strongly built, had jumped from its 
foundation about fifteen inches from south to north- 
west, and one side was entirely level with the ground. 

“In the yard I found six springs bubbling up, the 
water mixed with a quantity of beautiful gold-col- 
ored sand. My pumps stand about four feet high, 
and yet the internal pressure was so great that sand 
and water were being forced up through the valves 
and out at the spouts. 

«The ‘branch’ dividing my land from the adjoining 
plantation, and which, on the previous day, had been 
but a small stream, was now running like a mill-race. 
Here and there on my land I found fissures split open 
in the earth, large enough for me to thrust in my 
hand and part of my arm. It was astonishing to be- 
hold the various effects of the earth-freaks, and one 


1 can well imagine how inexpressibly dreary it was for 


us all to view the destruction and desolation of what, 
only a few hours before, had been a happy, comfort- 
able home.” 

—— 


THEIR POETRY. 


Any one who has attempted to write poetry ‘on | 


time”’ instead of inspiration will appreciate the diffi- 
culties of the member of acertain class in English 
composition. On Monday morning the writer's teacher 
announced that on the ensuing Friday each pupil 
would be expected to bring a verse of original poetry. 
The result is appended: 

I once did have a little boat, 

But ah, I hav'nt got it now! 

The thing it could not keep afloat, 

But kept my brothers in a Row, 

The second was on a favorite topic with poets,— 


“Love,” sings the jay-bird to his mate, 
“Is what all tulks should cultivate!” 
After a long pause, evidently, there was added to 
this,— 
I'd druther be a cow or Hen, 
Than earn a livin’ by my Pen! 
There! 
The next was excellent, and to the point,— 


Some folks likes lots of poitree; 
A little is enuff for me. 
The next is suggestive of experience,— 
School—school—school— 
1 like, I like my school, 
But do not like—not like 
No rule but the golden rule. 
The grammar suffered in the next, but it was orig- 
inal. 
They is some people in this world 
What is orful Ass: 
They’d hustle out the Sun an Mune, 
To light the sky with Gass! 


<- 
MONKEYS ON THE RAILROAD. 

That “idleness is the parent of mischief” is exem 
plified in both boys and monkeys. We are quite pre- 
pared to hear of the latter as amateur train-wreckers, 
after reading of assaults on the telegraph-poles in 
India by wild elephants. The Madras Mail gives this 
curious account: 


Between a place called Niddivunda and Herebully 
there is a large tope,which is well known to be infested 
with a host of monkeys. Having no other mode of 
occupying their dull hours, they are bent upon trying 
to destroy the railroad track on the Tumkur line. 

It would appear that these animals, about fifty or 
sixty, form themselves into two companies ; they range 
themselves systematically, one-half on one rail, and 
They begin by first re- 
moving the earth from the sides of the rails. Then 
they arrive at the difficulty of nuts and bolts, which, 
though they examine them very minutely, they can- 
not get over. On the approach of the up or down 


train, they will wait till the engine is within a few | 
this hope is a good one, if the surroundings are favor- | J 


yards, when, with the utmost coolness, they simply 


| jump on one side till the train has passed, and then 


These | 


resume their work. 

A remarkable instance occurred on one of these 
occasions. As the engine was approaching, the mon- 
keys made their usual jumps, with the exception of 
one, who persisted in remaining on the line, the 
engine by this time being very near. Five or six 
monkeys, seeing the danger one of their number was 
in, made a sudden rush and dragged him off, some 


part with it. Shampooing, stroking the joints, and | | laying hold —" | hh a ae the eae 
kneading the neighboring muscles, are also of great | divunda gangmen by the guards and drivers. 
value. —_—_o—_——_ 
In the front rank among internal remedies is cod- 
liver oil, with pancreative, begun in small quantities, “YELLOCUTION.” 


and rapidly increased to half a pint a week, and 
continued for months, perhaps for years. It should 
be omitted in the middle of the summer. The advice 
of an experienced physician should be sought at the 
beginning of the disease. 


——@————— 
IN THE EARTHQUAKE, 


The following is an extract from a letter written by 
a gentleman living in Summerville, S. C., at the time 
of the earthquake. The novel experiences told therein 
are of peculiar interest. Says the writer: “My wife 
and I, being fatigued, had retired unusually early. 
Suddenly a rumbling sound roused me. I hardly 
knew what it was, but started, instinctively, to get 
out of bed, when at that Instant the whole house 





To read clearly and understandingly is far better 
than to acquire the doubtful accomplishment of roll- 
ing one’s eyes—and r’s—according to requirement. | 
An aged Dutchman who had sent his daughter to | 
school for practical purposes, was distressed at hear- 
ing her recite the simplest pieces in the most harrow- 
ing manner. 

Upon one occasion, she was age with | more 
sound than sense, “Twinkle, twinkle little star. 

The unhappy father listened for some all in 
silence, and finally called,— 

‘Katrina, come here!” 

Katrina obeyed. 

“Katrina, vot you gid 80 much oxcited aboudt?” 

“T speakin’ mine piece.’ 

“Vat mage you yell dot loudt, Katrina?” 


“Dat vas der way to mage elocution, fadder.” 
“Now, Katrina, shoost listen. If you yell more 


began to jump and rock so that I was obliged to cling | loudt, as if you drive von yoge of oxen, you don’d 


to the foot-board to steady myself. I called to my 
wife and she sprang upin a dazed sort of way, ask- 
ing what was the matter. 


“All this time the house seemed flying this way and 
that, at a lightning-express rate. Everything was 


bumping and jamming against the wall; glass, china, 


clocks, mirrors, mantelpieces were tumblin down | 
about us. Fortunately, nothing struck us, and thanks | 
to our Heavenly Father's mercy, We managed to ge 
out of the house. 

“When we stepped into the yard, we found our feet 
in water, and, not bein 
darkness from whence it came, nor how much there 
was of it, thoughts of a possible overwhelming tidal 
wave added to the horrors of the occasion. 

“After the shocks had subsided, and I had some- 
what recovered my scattered senses, I returned to the 
house to procure clothing for my self and family, for 
we were all barefooted and in our light sleeping-gar- 
ments. Then, too, I wanted to see whether the kero- 
sene from the overturned lamp had ignited. For- 
tunately it had not. The lamp, however, being broken, 
I hunted about in the darkness till I found my lan- 
tern which I lighted, and what a scene I beheld! 
Furniture overturned and lying in smashed heaps 
the floor strewn with plaster, bricks from the chim. 


t | do not always hold out in practice. 


| 
| 


we n ut | tions until he had laid by ten thousand dollars. 
able to distinguish in the | 


vas able to mage dem stars twinkle any more as dey 
twinkle already, und don’d you try some. Shoost you 
readt und write und spell, but don’d gif us some more 
of dose yellocution already!” 


— 
“NEAR ENOUGH.” 

It is an unfortunate fact that the theories of people 
A young lady in 
California refused to marry the object of her affec- 
Full 
of enthusiasm, the young man set to work, but dis- 
continued his visits. It happened that the couple 
| met on the street one day, and in the course of a 
stroll the following conversation ensued : 


“Well, Ned” [sighing], how are you getting along?” 
“Oh, first-rate!’ [cheerfully.] 
“Do—you—think—you'll ever get it, Ned?” 

“Oh yes, I guess so.” 

“Ina long time?” 

“Oh, not so very long. About forty or fiftv years.” 
“H-h-h.ow much have you saved already, Ned?” 
“Eighteen dollars and thirty-five cents.” 

“Well, Ned, I don’t want to be unreasonable, and I) 


ney, splinters of glassware and mirrors, vases, crock- | guess eighteen dollars—is—near—enough.’ 





Catarrh often destroys the sense of smell. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by purifying the blood. (Adv. 
— 

Save the Pieces! “10c. Royal” glues ‘em. 
Furniture, Toys. D’gts, l0c. Post-paid, 30c. 
| wanted. Royal Glue Co., Washington, D.C. 

——— 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca is an invaluable remedy for all exhaustive states of 
the nervous system, caused by excessive mental work. 

a ee R 








Glass 
Agents 
[Adv, 


| 








The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 
| holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no | 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is | 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Ado, 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. | 


A Brass-trimmed Mahogany Camera and ge 
Outfit for making 5x8 _ Photographs for p , 
elegant holiday gift. De scriptive circular on applic - 
tion. on, Bay State Camera C On, 23 Court St., Boston, 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. — 


The New Standard Amusement, comprising 
Simple Games for the Young, Elaborate Games 
for the Social Cirele, Intricate Games for the 
Ingenious, set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 
structions, postpaid, 25 ce ~~ 2 eS heaper set, 
to learn the game, 10 cents s 

FRANK H. RICH ARDS, “Troy, N.Y. 


-EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for 


Ladies, Misses, Children & Infants, 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in PREMIUM LIST for 1886, 
or address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire St.,Boston, M ass. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


What can be = 
desirable to giv a} 
| friend for a © hrist- | 
| mas present than some 
| of our fine Paper and 
Envelopes? All our eee rs are sold by the pound from 
15e. upwards. For 4c. (to pay postage) we will send Free 
our complete set of samples of paper, representing, in 
the various styles and sizes, more than 250 varieties of 
the finest Foreign and American Papers, with number of 
sheets to the pound, and cost of enve lope Ss to match, ete. 
also our Illustrated Catalogue of Stationery, containing 
a large variety of ar les which are very de sirable for 
Christmas presents, or for every-day use. SAMUEL 
WARD COMPANY, Stationers, Engravers, & Blank 
| Book Manufacturers, 182 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


FIR BALSAM. 


Our nethod of preparing Fir 
Balsam, ready for use, is re- 
f commended over others, as 
the odor is stronger and more 
mM healthful. Pillows filled with it 

<eep in shape and are elastic. 
Orders accompanied with the 
money, sent express paid, 8 
Ibs. for $1., to any address in 














or near Boston; 6 Ibs, in Mid- 
dle States; 4 Ibs. to any ad- 
on 


dress, Correspondence 
wholesale orders solicited. 


| ALMY, BIGELOW & WASHBURN, 
_SALEM, MASS. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 

Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 

leading to Consumption. It cures 

where other medicines have failed, 

and is the best Cough medicine in 

| the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 

for it and keep in readiness, 








Pike’s Toothac he Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


25e. 








Glenn’s nur So ap » Beautifies and Heals. | 


German CornR 








25 


emover, 25c., k illscornsand bunions. 





¢1ELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal 
elasticity of the cloth 
will fit perfectly first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Money 
returned by seller at- 
ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold by all dealers. 
Price by mail, prepaid, 
: 35 
and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Il!- 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 

150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


aap A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on 4 “ae. 














| terns are always in demand. 





} WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 





OU WILL NOT make ‘$40.00 a day 

and expenses,” but ladies who pos- 
sess some skill in drawing or designing 
can make 


A GOOD LIVING 


almost anywhere by using one of our 
patented IDEAL PERFORATING MA- 


|CHINES for making STAMPING PAT- 


TERNS. It can be attached to any 
standard Sewing Machine, is readily oper- 
ated with a little practice, and good Pat- 
It is a com-~ 
| plete, practical machine, well made and 
durable, and costs but $20. Send for free 
| circular. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Headquarters 


ror tables FANGY WORK. 


We have been in the FANCY WORK Business for years, 
and make it a point to keep up with the times. If youare 





ing, send us your full address, and we will send free our 
s Stamping Outfit conta 

125 Roses, Autumn Leaves, Holly, Morning Glory, 

Corcom and Ferns, ete. 

structions for Indelible Stamping. Ingalls’ Big Cata- 

telling How to Use Fancy Work Materials, also samples 


interested in any kind of Fancy Work or Art Paint- 
Large Illustrated Circulars. 
, 
INGALLS Mammoth $1 Outfit. 
ins 
P PERFOR ATED STAMPING PATTERNS and 
Alphabet of 26 letters. Designs of Daisies, Wild 
Wheat, Se allops, Strips, Outline Designs, Braiding Pat- 
tern, Peaches, Tulip, Owls, Golden Rod, Bird, Rosebud, 
This Outfit also contains A FELT TIDY and imported 
Silk to work it. INGALLS’ INSTRUCTION BOOK gives In- 
logue (a 256-page book) containing Thousands of ll/ustra- 
tions of Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, Book 
of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. This Outfit sent by 
mail, postpaid, for $1. 


Ingalls’ New Outfit! 


ALL LARGE PATTERNS! Our customers have 
often called for a Stamping Outfit, containing ali large 
Patterns. To meet this demand, we offer this New Outfit 
containing the following Perfor ated Stamping Patterns. 
A large branch of OAK LEAVES, size 9x21 inches, used for 
EMBROIDERY, KENSIN@@PON or LUSTRA PAINTING. A 
beautiful aorey of Wild Roses, 8x15, and a fine cluster of 

ond Lilies, 8X15, for Table Searfs, ete. Artistic Designs 
for Tidie Panels, = Cluster of Daisies, 8x9: Golden 
Rod, 6x8 “9; Outline Head, 9x12; Bunch of 
¢ De sign for Tinsel Embr otdery, 5x11; 
Vine of Icy Eaaees 2',x10; Cluster of Pop, nies, Yox7: 
Woodbine, 4*3x$ ustra or Embroidery: Bouquet of 
Roses, Daisies, fT Golden Rod and Ferns, size 8x11 
in. Box Powder, Pad, Ingalls’ Instruction Book and In- 
galls’ Big Catalogue, This Outfit is actually worth over 
33.00. We send this Outfit, postpaid, for $1.25. We will 
send all the Patterns in this $1.25 Outfit, without 
Powder, Pad or Books, for $1 


















00. 

SPEC IAL OFFER!—We will send you the IN- 
GALLS’ MAMMOTH $1.00 OU het A ro all the Patterns 
in this $1.25 Outfit, by mail, for $ 

SKEINS Importes d Embroidery Silk, enevted col- 
25 ors, for locts. 25 skeins Imported Floss, assorted 
colors, for 17 cts. 25 skeins Shaded Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, for 0 ets. A package of Florence 
Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for Bcts. Silk 
Shade Cards, showing 300 Shades to select colors from, 
price lic. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork EN A package of Ribbon Remnants for 20e. 
MPI-D S < le 

FFLT TIDIES, size 14x18 in., lc. FRINGED LINEN 

TIDIES, He. FRINGED LINEN “brs. ASHERS, 


Prices of FANCY WORK BOOKS greatly reduced, 
dress J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


»\ (uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 
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3 foreveryf nrof 
5 SKIN and BLvOD 
bel DISEASE 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 
and burning, instantly relieved byav bath with 
CUTICURA So: APand a single application ui CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, ‘the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every species of itching, 
Sealy, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scalp with 
Loss ‘of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 


remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 0c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


2" Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


116-118 Dearborn Street, 


Red Clover Bo 
and yeune & Solid South 
of t Blossoms. The best 
AN urifier known. Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, &c. Send 
for circular. Mention paper. 
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IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW 
ORIENTAL TOILET WATER! 
we will send for ONE DOLLAR an elegant 
ODOR CASE, containing Three Bot- 
tles of our regular assorted Per- 
fames, bearing the guar- 
antee of our Name 
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CHRISTMAS! 
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REGINA BOUQUET EXTRACT, 
and ORIENTAL TOILET WA ATER, 
We pack these Perfumes in two styles of case, 


each intwocolws, Packed in Leatherette Oases, red 

or old gold, sent forONE DOLLAR. Packed in elegant vel- 
vet cases, blue or red, sent for One Dollar and Fifty Cts. Theodor 
cases alone are worth the price we ask, and thus the Perfumes are really 
given away. Send orders at once, 


W. J. AUSTEN & CO., Perfumers, Oswego, N. ¥. 





